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Joseph  E.  Brown,  Confederate 
Obstructionist 

By  Alexander  C  Niven* 

JOSEPH  E^  Brown,  four  times  Governor  of  Georgia,  was  a 
patriot.'  This  was  a  major  consideration  influencing  his  ac¬ 
tivities  during  the  War  Between  the  States.  A  prominent  figure 
in  the  secession  movement,  Joseph  EL  Brown  nevertheless  ob¬ 
structed,  hindered,  delayed  and  defeated  the  bold  schemes  of 
the  Southern  Revolution  and,  Hnally,  had  in  no  anall  measure 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy.  Because  of  his 
activities  against  a  movement  he  himself  had  helped  to  create, 
Joseph  EL  Brown  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  history  of  the 
Confederacy. 

The  drama  of  the  War  Between  the  States  did  not  take  place 
on  the  battleHelds  alone.  Behind  the  scenes,  within  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  departments  created  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war,  two  forces  had  been  working  at  cross  purposes.  The 
thirteen  states,  comprising  the  Confederacy  seceded  from  the 
Union  because  of  numerous  grievances,  all  of  which  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  under  a  single  symbol— State  Rights.  “State  Rights”  were 
a  principle  and  a  symbol  for  which  men  had  fou^t  and  killed 
on  the  battlefields,  and  in  turn  had  been  killed  and  lost  the  cause 
because  their  leaders  had  been  unable  to  agree  on  the  application 
and  use  of  this  symbol  and  principle.  The  ultimate  expression  of 
power,  the  force  and  means  of  realization  of  the  independence 
for  which  the  Confederate  States  had  seceded  from  the  Union, 
would  have  meant  the  acceptance  of  that  power  within  the  states 
and  the  enrollment  of  citizens  for  the  army.  Such  an  acceptance 
of  power,  emanating  from  a  central  core  of  command,  might  have 

*Untll  recently.  Lecturer  In  Qerman  and  Inatmctor  in  Southeast  Ehiro- 
pean  Studies,  at  Washington  UniTersity.  St.  Lonis. 

1.  Fbr  a  sketchy  biography  of  Joseph  B.  Brown  see  Herbert  A.  Fielder, 
A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Timet  and  Bpeechet  of  Joeeph  E.  Brown  (Sprlng- 
fleld.  Mass.,  1883).  Also  see  Louise  Biles  Hill,  Joseph  E.  Brown  and  the 
Oonfederacp  (Chapel  Hill,  1989).  For  a  short  biographical  sketch  see  J.  Q. 
WllMn  and  J.  Flske,  eds.,  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography 
(New  York.  1887).  I.  408-9. 
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won  the  war,  but,  instead,  it  soon  became  obvious  that  all  rfie 
states  were  fighting  conscription  and  other  government  measures 
'with  more  vigour  than  they  were  battling  the  Yankees.  State 
Rights  and  State  Sovereignty  became  a  Frankenstein  monster 
which  eventually  destroyed  its  creators.  After  four  years  of  bloody 
fighting  the  Confederate  States  lost  the  war.  They  had  failed  not 
because  they  had  tried  to  preserve  State  Rights,  but  because 
State  Rights  had  prevented  them  from  working  in  unison.  Almost 
all  Southern  Governors,  but  in  particular  Joseph  El.  Brown  of 
Georgia  and  Zebulon  B.  Vance  of  North  Carolina  were  waxing 
daily  more  hostile  to  the  measures  ordered  by  the  Confederate 
Government,  and,  in  their  suspicion  concerning  the  intentions  of 
the  Richmond  government,  they  were  unable  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  an  absolute  necessity  and  any  ulterior  motives  in  the  various 
laws  approved  by  President  Davis. 

Upon  a  closer  examination  of  the  part  Governor  Brown  had 
played  in  the  failure  of  the  South,  several  important  items  can 
be  considered  as  particularly  relevant.  His  attitude  towards  con¬ 
scription,  his  furloughing  of  troops  in  the  critical  years  of  1864 
and  1865,  his  opposition  to  the  act  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  last,  but  not  least,  his  constant  criticism  of  Con¬ 
federate  measures  and  unnecessary  and  far-fetched  quarrels  with 
the  sorely  beset  Richmond  government— all  these  actions  had 
of  necessity  weakened  the  Confederacy  by  decimating  its  armies, 
by  breaking  down  the  morale  of  both  soldiers  and  civilians,  by 
encouraging  disloyalty  and  encouraging  the  enemy. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  man  alone  could  not  have  disrupted  and 
successfully  opposed  all  the  measures  of  an  administration.  Gover¬ 
nor  Brown’s  staunchest  supporter,  as  well  as  his  strongest  ally, 
was  none  other  than  Vice-President  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the 
man  who  would  have  succeeded  President  Davis,  in  the  not  un¬ 
likely  event  of  the  latter’s  death.  Thus,  tragically,  Georgia,  one 
of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Confederacy,  provided  a 
powerful  combination  directed  almost  against  all  war  efforts. 
Stephens  (who  resided  in  Geoigia),  as  Vice-President,  was  an 
important  national  figure;  Brown,  as  governor,  had  been  in  a 
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position  of  power  and  influence.  Together  the  two  men  had  been 
able  to  thwart  any  measure  they  deemed  wrong.  Vice-President 
Stephens  made  no  secret  concerning  his  support  of  Georgia’s 
governor;  in  order  to  maintain  a  close  contact  with  his  protege,  he 
absented  himself  from  Richmond  and  remained  in  Georgia  where 
he  served  as  constant  incitement  to  his  friend.  From  here  also 
Stephens  directed  the  Governor’s  actions  and  defended  him  against 
all  criticism.* 

The  following  incidents,  taken  topically  rather  than  chronologi¬ 
cally,  intend  to  give  the  history  of  Brown  and  his  supporters  be¬ 
tween  1861-1865  and  show  how  their  suspicions  and  demagoguery 
influenced  other  statesmen. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  a  crisis  seemed  to  have  struck  the  Con¬ 
federacy:  Fort  Donelson  and  New  Orleans  had  been  captured 
by  Union  forces,  while  at  the  same  time  War  Secretary  Randolph 
had  to  resort  to  court-martials  and  military  executions  in  order 
to  halt  desertions  from  the  army  which  had  taken  very  serious 
proportions.*  To  prevent  a  possible  disintegration,  the  Confederate 
Congress  had  passed  a  law  on  February  23,  1862,  which  stipu¬ 
lated:  “The  President  shall  have  the  power  to  suspend  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  such  cities,  towns  and  military 
districts  as  shall,  in  his  judgment,  be  in  such  danger  of  attack  by 
the  enemy  as  to  require  the  declaration  of  martial  law  for  their 
effective  defence.”* 

President  Davb  rightly  realized  that,  in  a  community  permeated 
with  spies,  deserters,  subversive  agents  and  traitors,  when  cities 
and  county  districts  were  at  the  mercy  of  treasonable  mobs, 
peace-time  legislature  was  not  adequate  to  protect  both  citizens 
and  state  from  the  activities  of  these  dissatisfled  elements.  The 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  during  an  emergency 
such  as  existed  during  the  War  Between  the  States  can  be  con- 

2.  For  a  typical  example  see  Stephens’  letter  to  Herscbel  V.  Johnson, 
June  22,  1864,  In  Henry  CleTeland,  Alexander  H.  Btephent.  in  Public  and 
Private  uHth  Lettere  and  Speeches  .  .  .  (Philadelphia,  1866),  180-95. 

3.  See  Randolph’s  confidential  circular  to  the  (loTernors  of  State,  July 
17,  1862,  in  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (ISO  toIs.  Washington,  1880-1901), 
Series  4,  Vol.  II,  211. 

4.  Official  Records,  Ser.  4,  Vol.  I,  964. 
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sidered  a  necessary  and  absolutely  justifiable  measure,  though  it 
meant  the  temporary  curtailment  of  civil  liberties. 

The  Qinfederate  Gingress  passed  three  laws  suspending  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  during  the  second  and  fourth  years  of  the 
Confederacy:  (a)  that  of  February  27,  1862,  (and  its  amendment, 
April  19);  (b)  that  of  October  13,  1862,  which  expired  February 
13,  1863;  and  (c)  the  law  of  February  15,  1864,  which  expired 
August  I,  1864. 

Aware  of  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  Southern  states  to 
any  measures  which  might  have  the  appearance  of  centralization, 
President  Davis  made  very  limited  use  of  these  laws  and  applied 
them  only  in  places  which  were  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
from  the  enemy.®  In  March  1862  New  Orieans  and  Richmond 
were  placed  under  martial  law.  The  drastic  measures  taken  in 
Richmond  by  General  Winder,  the  military  commander,  provoked 
the  enemies  of  the  administration  to  charge  the  President  with 
aiming  to  assume  absolute  power. 

In  order  to  prevent  similar  occurrence  to  those  in  Richmond 
under  martial  law,  the  Gmfederate  Congress  amended  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  on  April  19.  The  new  law  omitted  any  mention  of  martial 
law  and  stipulated  that  “the  act  authorizing  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  is  hereby  limited  to  arrests  made  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Confederate  Government,  or  for  offences 
against  the  same.”* 

Unfortunately  most  Confederate  officers  were  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  difference  between  the  terms  “martial  law”  and 
“suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,”  and  they  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  two  terms  were  identical.  Acting  under  the  as¬ 
sumption,  and  contrary  to  the  amended  law  of  April  19,  the 
suspension  of  civil  jurisdiction  and  extension  of  mardal  law  was 
enforced  in  such  places  as  North  and  South  (Darolina,  Georgia, 
Texas,  Missisappi,  and  Arkansas.’ 

This  state  of  affdrs  provoked  strong  protests  from  all  states, 
but  in  particular  from  (jeorgia.  It  seemed  at  that  time  that  the 

6.  Fntnk  L.  Owsley,  State  Rights  tn  the  Confederacp  (Qilcago,  1926),  15L 

€.  Official  Record*,  Ser.  4,  Vol.  I,  1076. 

7.  For  details  see  Owsley,  State  Rioht*,  167  ff. 
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leadership  of  Georgia’s  opposition  was  in  the  hands  of  Vice- 
President  Stephens  who  in  turn  had  the  support  of  his  brother 
Linton  and  General  Robert  Toombs. 

When  Atlanta  was  placed  under  martial  law  in  August  1862 
by  General  Bragg,  Stephens  lost  little  time  before  writing  to  the 
newly-appointed  Mayor,  James  Calhoun,  on  September  8:  “The 
truth  of  your  ofBce  is  unknown  to  the  law.  Gen.  Bragg  had  no 
more  authority  for  appointing  you  civil  governor  of  Atlanta,  than 
I  had;  and  I  had,  or  have,  no  more  authority  than  any  street¬ 
walker  in  your  city.  Under  his  appointment,  therefore,  you  can 
rightfully  exercise  no  more  power  than  if  the  appointment  had 
been  by  a  street-walker.  .  . 

This  strong  language  suggests  that  appointments  such  as  that 
were,  obviously,  in  the  minds  of  “State  Rights”  supporters,  in¬ 
fractions  upon  the  rights  of  states  to  administer  their  own  affairs. 

To  suspicious  men  like  Stephens  such  incidents  presented  grave 
dangers.  On  September  1  he  wrote  to  Governor  Brown  about  it: 
“It  seems  military  men  are  assuming  the  whole  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  themselves  and  setting  at  defiance  constitutions,  laws,  state 
rights,  and  every  principle  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  our  people,  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  struggle  with  the  enemy,  are  disposed  to  submit 
to  these  bold  usurpations  tending  to  military  despotism  without 
murmur,  much  less  resistance.  ...  I  fear  we  have  more  to  appre¬ 
hend  from  military  despotism  than  from  subjugation  by  the 
enemy.”* 

The  unfavourable  reactions  from  the  various  states  did  not  re¬ 
main  without  results;  a  large  part  of  Congress  and  various  state 
officials  gradually  also  accepted  the  belief  that  the  President  and 
military  commanders  had  assumed  more  power  than  was  actually 
granted  to  them  by  the  law  of  April  19.  Consequently,  they 
prevailed  upon  the  House  to  request  its  Committee  of  the  Judiciary 
to  study  this  problem  and  report  on  its  conclusions. 

The  Committee  rendered  its  findings  on  September  13.  The 
main  emphasis  was  put  upon  the  differentiation  between  the  su- 


8.  CleTeland,  Alexander  H.  Btephene,  747. 
8.  Quoted  In  Owiley,  State  Riifhta,  188. 
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spension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  establishment  of 
martial  law.  In  its  report  the  Committee  explained  the  meaning 
of  martial  law  according  to  its  usage  among  English-speaking 
peoples.  As  to  martial  law  being  applicable  to  civilians  in  a  country 
governed  by  a  constitution,  the  Committee  found  it  “impossible 
to  exist  in  its  ancient  and  customary  sense.”^®  Consequently  the 
Committee  recommended  that  a  clear-cut  law,  without  ambiguous 
phrases  should  be  substituted  for  the  law  of  April  19  which  was 
about  to  expire. 

One  month  after  the  Committee’s  report,  on  October  13,  Con¬ 
gress  renewed  the  President’s  privilege  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  The  new  law  differed  very  little  from  the  one 
that  had  just  expired,  but  it  did  stipulate  that  the  suspension  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  did  not  mean  the  establishment  of 
martial  law  and  that  its  suspense  should  not  be  considered  as 
authorizing  the  trial  by  military  courts  of  civilians  for  the  of¬ 
fenses  committed,  but  only  as  holding  them  in  duress.” 

The  new  law  was  no  lessening  of  the  threat  concerning  state 
rights  and  it  inherited  the  opposition  to  the  law  which  had  just 
expired.  The  leader  at  that  point  was  the  newly-elected  governor 
of  North  Carolina,  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  who,  as  governor,  con¬ 
sidered  it  his  duty  to  protect  his  state’s  citizens  “in  whatever  rights 
pertain  to  them.””  His  main  contention  was  that  citizens  were 
arrested  by  illegal  process  and  were  held  incarcerated  without 
trial.” 

The  pressures  exerted  by  Georgia  first  and  now  North  Carolina 
forced  the  administiirion  into  inactivity  and  no  new  law  was 
passed  to  take  place  of  the  one  that  expired  on  February  13,  1863. 

The  year  from  February  1863  to  February  1864  saw  a  worsen¬ 
ing  of  the  military  and  internal  administrative  conditions  of  the 
Confederacy.  On  February  3,  1864  a  new  law  had  to  be  passed 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  this  law  made  certain 

10.  The  abbreviated  veraion  of  this  report  is  given  in  Owsley,  State  Rights, 
169-71. 

11.  Official  Records,  Ser.  1,  Vol.  XV,  869. 

12.  Ibid.,  Ser.  1,  Vol.  LI,  Part  II,  644-45. 

IS.  For  details  see  John  Christopher  Schwab,  The  Confederate  States  of 
America  (New  York,  1904),  190-91. 
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that  nothing  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President.  It  stipu¬ 
lated  thirteen  points  under  which  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  could 
be  suspended.'*  This  new  law,  however,  failed  again  in  its  pur¬ 
pose.  All  it  did  was  to  initiate  the  bittrest  conflict  so  far  between 
Confederate  and  State  authorities. 

North  Carolina’s  Vance  felt  that  his  state  was  particularly  singled 
out  by  this  law  and  he  warned  President  Davis  that  people  would 
rebel  if  this  law  was  against  the  Constitution.  Vance  insuldn^y 
accused  Davis  of  being  prejudiced  against  his  state  as  well  as  of 
favoritism  in  appointing  officers  other  than  North  Carolinians.'* 
To  such  accusations  written  on  February  9,  1864,  the  President 
merely  replied  on  February  14,  that  the  assertions  were  discourt¬ 
eous  and  untrue.'*  Since,  however,  Vance  would  not  take  the 
hint  and  continued  to  harass  the  President,  Davis,  finally,  on  March 
31  requested  that  “  .  .  .  a  correspondence  so  unproHtable  in  its 
character,  and  which  was  not  initiated  by  me,  may  here  end,  and 
that  your  future  communications  may  be  restricted  to  such  matters 
as  may  require  ofHcial  action.”” 

Vance’s  actions  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  even  worse 
deeds  by  Governor  Brown.  In  Georgia,  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other  state,  there  were  many  discontented  people,  who,  forming 
a  disgruntled  state  rights  faction,  rallied  around  leaders  like  Brown, 
Vice-President  Stephens,  Linton  Stephens  and  General  Toombs. 
A  regular  tug-of-war  went  on  in  Georgia  at  a  critical  period 
when  Confederate  armies  were  hard-pressed  on  all  fronts.  While 
Brown,  Stephens  and  the  other  recusants  plotted  against  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  so-called  “monarchists,”  supporters  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  under  the  leadership  of  Howell  Cobb  and  L.  Q.  C 
Lamar  of  Mississippi— both  of  whom  came  to  Georgia  to  try  and 
rally  the  people  t^hind  the  administration— attempted  to  counter¬ 
act  the  damaging  effect  of  the  Brown-Stephens  coalition  had  in 
this  state.'" 

Governor  Brown  was  so  deeply  suspicious  of  the  Richmond 

14.  Official  Record*,  Ser.  4.  Vol.  Ill,  203-204. 

16.  JMd..  Ser.  1.  Vol.  LI.  Part  II.  S18-20. 

16.  lUd.,  820. 

17.  nid„  844-46. 

18.  JMtf.,  648.  See  also  Hill,  Brown  and  the  Confederacy,  202  ft. 
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Government  that  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  use  of 
his  militia  in  order  to  oppose  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
Richmond  authorities.** 

In  opposing  what  he  considered  to  be  dictatorial  measures. 
Brown  himself  became  a  dictator.  On  March  lo,  1864  he  com¬ 
municated  his  views  to  a  special  session  of  the  legidature.  In  his 
message  he  placed  special  emphasis  upon  the  problem  of  state 
sovereignty  and  affirmed  his  intention  to  continue  to  oppose  all 
encroachments  of  the  central  government.  According  to  him 
“when  such  bold  strides  towards  military  despotism  ...  are  taken 
...  it  is  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  citizen  to  sound  the  alarm,  and 
of  State  Legislatures  to  say  in  thunder  tones  . .  .  that  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  freemen  will  not  permit  encroachment  to  go.”** 

Thus  to  Brown,  obviously,  independence  from  the  North  was 
of  no  value  if  liberty  and  independence  were  lost  at  home. 

Only  six  days  after  his  speech,  Vice-President  Stephens  ad¬ 
dressed  the  legislature  on  “The  State  of  the  Confederacy.”  In 
Stephens’  opinion  the  Confederacy  was  between  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis— on  die  one  hand  dangers  from  without,  and  on  the 
other  perils  from  within.  After  dealing  with  various  quesdons  of 
policy,  Stephens  concentrated  upon  the  quesrion  of  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  which  he  considered  not  only  un¬ 
wise,  impolite  and  unconstitutional,  but  also  extremely  dangerous. 
He  could  see  no  reasons  for  such  a  step  and  knew  only  that 
“Congress  had  attempted  to  do  just  what  cannot  be  done— to  au¬ 
thorize  illegal  and  unconstitutional  arrests.  .  .  .”” 

To  Brown  it  was  not  enough  that  the  legislature  was  informed 
of  his  views;  to  make  certain  that  his  message  would  reach  the 
widest  possible  public,  he  had  copies  of  his  message  sent  to  the 
captain  of  each  company  in  Georgia  regiments  and  to  clerks  of 
the  court  in  every  county  in  the  Confederacy  at  the  taxpayer’s 
expense.  Though  the  result  of  this  action  was  contrary  to  what 

19.  See  Brown’s  correspondence  with  Seddon  in  Official  Reeorda,  Ser.  1, 
Vol.  LII.  Part  HI.  736,  803. 

30.  The  entire  speech  is  giTen  in  Fielder.  Joicph  E.  Brmon,  281-86. 

21.  The  entire  speech  is  clren  in  CleTeland,  Alexander  H.  Btepheru,  761- 
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he  expected,**  the  general  effect  of  the  controversies  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  press,  of  the  accusations  and  counter-accusations,  as  well 
as  of  the  agitation  in  general  concerning  the  question  of  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  was  the  nullification  of 
the  suspension  first  in  Georgia,  (March  1864),  and  seven  months 
later  in  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

No  doubt,  the  actions  of  Governor  Brown  of  Georgia  must 
have  inspired  other  governors  in  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
when,  on  October  17,  they  declared;  “And  lastly,  we  deem  it  not 
inappropriate  to  declare  our  firm  and  unalterable  purpose,  as  we 
believe  it  to  be  that  of  our  fellow-citizens,  to  maintain  our  right 
of  self-government,  to  establish  our  independence,  and  to  uphold 
the  r^hts  and  sovereignty  of  the  States  or  to  perish  in  the  at¬ 
tempt.”** 

Joseph  £.  Brown  had  thus  won  over  Jefferson  E>avis  for,  in  spite 
of  the  President’s  protests.  Congress  refused  to  renew  the  law 
after  it  had  expired  on  August  i,  1864. 

One  significant  fact  in  this  strug^e  behind  the  central  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  state-rights  factions  clearly  shows  up:  during 
the  critical  year  of  1863,  the  year  of  Vicksbui^  and  Gettysburg, 
and  from  August  i,  1864,  until  the  end  of  the  war,  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  unable  to  pass  a  law  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  damaging  effect  upon  the  entire  Confederate  war  effort  this 
failure  had  can  be  better  measured  in  terms  of  what  the  opposition 
to  the  administration  had  prevented  from  being  done,  rather  than 
in  terms  of  the  administration’s  purpose  in  suspending  the  writ. 

The  more  the  tide  of  war  went  against  the  Confederacy,  the 
more  would  it  have  been  necessary  to  suspend  the  writ.  By  1865 
President  Davis  stated  that  the  time  had  come  “when  the  suspen- 
aon  of  the  writ  is  not  simply  ex|>edient,  but  almost  indispensable 
to  the  successful  condua  of  the  war. . .  .”**  However,  in  the  war- 
tom  areas  of  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  of  the  other 
Southern  States,  the  state-rights  men  prevented  the  government 
from  establishing  order  and  security,  which  was  threatened  and 

S2.  For  detaili  boo  Hill,  Brown  and  the  Confederacy,  217. 

22.  Official  Records,  Sor.  4.  Vol.  Ill,  735-SS. 

24.  Ibid.,  67. 
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actually  endangered  by  gangs  of  deserters,  draft-dodgers  and  va¬ 
rious  other  disloyal  elements.  Disloyal  peace  societies  were  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  the  various  states;  their  leaders  were  known,  but  re¬ 
mained  immune  from  arrest  under  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Even 
sabotage  was  unpreventable  because  each  time  a  man  was  arrested 
and  brought  to  trial,  he  was  freed  by  civil  authorities,  since  the 
government  was  unable  to  procure  witnesses  from  within  the 
enemy’s  lines.*®  Confederate  officers  were  prevented  from  prose¬ 
cuting  or  even  stopping  desertion.  State  judges,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  state-rights  governors,  issued  writs  to  soldiers  in  ac¬ 
tual  service  who  were  appointed  or  elected  to  petty  state  offices.** 

Thus  men  like  Brown  thwarted  the  administration  on  an  im¬ 
portant  issue,  while  simultaneously  they  sabotaged  the  actual  war 
effort  in  opposing  demands  in  creating  grave  consequences. 

The  dispersion  of  troops,  rather  than  the  concentration  of  armies 
in  definite  places  where  they  were  most  needed,  was  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  which  faced  the  Confederate  government. 
Instead  of  pooling  its  resources  and  manpower  in  the  hands  of 
a  central  administration,  each  state  reserved  for  itself  the  right  to 
maintain  troops  and  arms  for  local  defense.  The  attempt  of  the 
Confederate  administration  to  combat  this  individualistic  policy 
resulted  in  a  regular  tug-of-war  between  the  central  and  local 
governments. 

In  searching  for  a  protagonist  exemplifying  obstruction  and 
opposition  to  the  government’s  attempt  to  gather  the  various 
forces  for  a  unified  effort,  Georgia’s  Governor  Brown  is  the  best 
example. 

As  early  as  May,  i86i.  Brown  insisted  that  any  officer  who  per¬ 
mitted  or  encouraged  his  men  to  carry  state  arms  out  of  Georgia 
should  be  punished  to  the  limit  of  the  law.  This  order  involved 
Brown  into  a  long  controversy  with  the  Confederate  authorities.** 

In  June  of  the  same  year.  Brown  reminded  Secretary  Walker 
that  “the  arsenal  at  Augusta  and  its  contents  were  the  property 

25.  nid.,  67-70. 

26.  Ihid.,  176-77,  197-98,  375-76,  425-28,  555-56. 

27.  For  this  controversy  see  ibid.,  Ser.  4,  Vol.  I,  319,  332,  350,  366,  367, 
401,  402,  473;  for  Brown’s  arguments  concerning  the  retention  of  gun¬ 
powder,  see  ibid.,  406,  407,  410,  411. 
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of  the  state  and  that  no  Confederate  officer  had  any  rights  there, 
except  at  the  sufferance  of  state  authorities.”  With  no  less  ob¬ 
stinacy  Brown  also  demanded  the  return  of  all  rifles  in  the 
hands  of  the  twelve-months  troops  whose  term  was  soon  to  expire 
and  who  served  outside  Georgia.  In  April  1862  he  wrote  to  riie 
new  Secretary  of  War,  Randolph:  “I  desire  to  know  whether  the 
State’s  right  to  the  arms  will  be  respected  and  the  disposition 
which  will  be  made  of  the  arms  ...  as  the  arms  belonging  to  her 
are  mostly  of  a  superior  quality.  I  am  unwilling  that  they  should 
be  thrown  into  the  Confederate  arsenals  and  distributed  to  troops 
of  other  States  ...  I  ask,  therefore,  that  the  Georgia  troops  .  .  . 
be  permitted  to  return  with  their  arms  to  the  State,  where  they 
could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  other  troops  and  sent  to  the  field.”” 

Brown  had  mistaken  Randolph  to  be  a  “state-rights  man”  and 
he  felt  certain  that  his  request  would  be  granted.”  Randolph,  how¬ 
ever,  realizing  the  impractibility  of  this  request,  refused  Brown’s 
demands,  stating  that  “the  exigencies  of  the  times  require 
many  things  which  under  other  circumstances  be  wholly  un¬ 
justifiable  ...”  and  hinting  at  the  same  time  that  a  little  patience 
and  forbearance  would  mend  matters  greatly.*^ 

During  the  year  1861  it  was  arms,  not  men,  that  were  needed 
on  the  Tennessee- Virginia  front.  Arms  retained  by  troops  of 
Georgia,  stationed  to  guard  the  coast,  were  unavadable  to  the 
troops  on  the  firing  line.  Governor  Brown  was  the  man  who  re¬ 
tained  the  troops  on  the  coast,  and  yet,  the  blame  lies  not  com¬ 
pletely  with  him;  1861  was  the  year  of  gubernatorial  campaigns 
and  Brown’s  re-election  was  in  the  balance.”  Georgia  was  in  a 
state  of  panic  due  to  rumors  that  a  large  federal  fleet  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  attack  Brunswick.  Brown  was  under  strong  pressure 
from  the  press  which  charged  him  with  leaving  the  coast  defense¬ 
less.  Because  of  such  charges  and  because  of  the  rumors.  Brown 
not  only  retained  troops,  but  also  called  for  help  and  accused  the 

28.  Ibid..  401. 

29.  Ibid.,  104M7. 

so.  Ibid. 

SI.  Ibid.,  1068-69. 

82.  See  Hill,  Brown  and  tho  Confederacy,  184-86. 
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Confederate  government  of  neglect.  He  demanded  the  return  of 
Georgia  troops  from  Virginia  to  protect  their  homes;  or,  if  this 
could  not  be  done,  then  he  demanded  plenty  of  rifles  to  arm  those 
still  at  home.  For  this  purpose  he  suggested,  on  September  i8, 
1861,  that  he  be  allowed  to  help  himself  from  the  Confederate 
cargo  just  landed  at  Savannah."  This  request  was  refused  by 
Secretary  of  War  Judah  P.  Benjamin  who  flatly  stated  that  this 
cargo  was  intended  for  the  poorly  armed  troops  in  Virginia  where 
the  real  fighting  was  being  done." 

A  refusal  never  deterred  Governor  Brown  from  his  intentions. 
By  showing  the  Confederate  General  Lawton  a  message  from 
Richmond,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  cargo  and  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  local  defense  troops."  Secretary  Benjamin,  upon 
hearing  of  this  incident,  ordered  Lawton  to  recover  all  but  one 
thousand  rifles,  and  remarked  that  “it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe  that  if  the  government  cannot  have  its  property  intended 
for  public  defense  landed  or  deposited  at  any  point  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  without  being  exposed  to  having  it  seized  and  approp¬ 
riated  to  meet  supposed  local  exigencies  it  would  be  better  to 
abandon  at  once  all  attempts  to  conduct  the  defense  of  the 
country  on  an  organized  system  and  deliver  over  the  control  of 
the  military  to  the  local  militia  and  popular  meetings.  .  . 

These  words  were  undoubtedly  intended  for  Brown  whose 
policy  in  the  year  of  1861  was  disastrous  since  the  Confederate 
government  was  unable  to  accept  all  the  volunteers  because  of 
the  lack  of  arms.  The  conduct  of  Georgia  in  this  connection  is 
the  worst,  although,  in  all  fairness,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  other 
states  conducted  a  similarly  selfish  policy.*’  The  adverse  results 
of  such  individualistic  actions  as  conducted  by  the  various  states 
were  summed  up  by  Secretary  Benjamin  in  his  long  report  to 
President  Davis  on  December  14,  1861.** 

In  several  of  the  states  the  governors,  apprehensive  of  attack  at 

8S.  Official  Record*,  Ser.  4,  Vol.  I,  614. 

34.  Ibid.,  616. 

35.  Ibid.,  617-18. 

36.  Ibid.,  624-25. 

37.  For  details  see  Owslejr,  State  Rights,  8-15. 
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home  and  actuated  by  the  natural  desire  of  aiding  in  the  defense  of 
their  own  states,  failed  to  perceive  that  the  only  effective  means  of 
attaining  that  end  was  by  a  concentration  of  tne  common  strength 
under  one  head,  and  that  an  attempt  by  each  state  to  make  a  separate 
defense  against  so  powerful  an  enemy  .  .  .  could  result  in  nothing  but 
the  defeat  of  each  in  detail.  In  disregard  of  so  obvious  a  truth  several 
of  the  states  undertook  to  raise  independent  armies  to  repeal  invasion, 
retained  at  home  arms  and  munitions,  and  called  for  volunteers  for 
short  terms  ...  for  service  within  the  state.  The  fatal  effect  of  so 
shon-sighted  a  policy  became  instantly  apparent.  Companies  already 
organized  and  ready  to  be  mustered  into  Confederate  service  for  the 
war  marched  out  of  the  camps  of  rendezvous  to  enlist  in  the  state 
service  for  three,  four,  or  six  months.  .  .  .*• 

The  years  1862-63  saw  no  improvement  of  the  situation.  The 
Confederate  government  continued  trying  to  obtain  control  over 
local  state  troops.  Secretary  of  War  Seddon  sounding  the  key¬ 
note  in  a  letter  to  the  state  governors  on  June  6,  1863,  in  which 
he  stated  that  “the  numerically  superior  armies  of  the  enemy  con¬ 
fronting  us  in  the  field  at  all  the  most  important  points  render 
essential  for  the  success  in  our  great  struggle  .  .  .  greater  concen¬ 
tration  of  our  forces  and  their  withdrawal  in  a  measure  from  the 
purpose  of  local  defense.  .  .  The  years  1862-63  were  years 
of  futile  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Richmond  government  against 
the  successful  efforts  of  governors,  such  as  Brown,  to  rehabilitate 
their  own  troops. 

On  April  16,  1862,  the  Confederate  government,  contrary  to 
the  theory  of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
but  forced  by  the  individualistic  actions  of  state  governors,  passed 
the  first  conscription  act,  declaring  every  able-bodied  white  man 
between  the  ages  of  18  to  35  to  be  subject  to  the  military  service 
of  the  Confederate  States.**  Only  six  months  after  the  first  con¬ 
scription  act,  a  second  act  was  passed  on  October  1 1 ,  1 862,  which 
extended  the  age  limit  to  45.** 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  men  like  Joseph  £.  Brown 

39.  /bid.,  795. 

40.  Ibid.,  Ser.  4.  Vol.  II.  580. 

41.  For  details  see  Albert  Burton  Moore,  Conscription  and  Conflcit  in  the 
Confederacy  (New  Tork,  1924),  IS  ff. 

42.  /bid.,  140  ft. 
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to  accept  these  acts  graciously.  Shortly  after  the  second  con¬ 
scription  act  was  passed,  he  persuaded  the  Georgia  legislature  to 
pass  an  act  providing  for  a  state  force  composed  of  men  who  were 
not  actually  in  Confederate  service.  In  a  long,  admonishing  letter 
to  President  Davis  on  December  29,  1862,  Brown  asked  the 
President  to  instruct  his  enrolling  officers  to  act  according  to 
one  of  his  previous  statements  that  a  state  had  the  right  to  call 
out  its  own  militia,  which  was  not  actually  in  Confederate  service.** 
The  example  of  Georgia  was  soon  copied  by  the  other  states.** 
The  local  defense  organizations  in  question  were  of  little  value 
either  to  the  Confederacy  or  to  their  respective  states.  In  June 
1863,  War  Secretary  Seddon  attempted  to  absorb  the  state  or¬ 
ganizations  as  well  as  the  defense  of  each  individual  state  into  an 
overall  Confederate  plan  and  under  a  unified  Confederate  control. 
Seddon,  however,  like  the  various  secretaries  before  him,  did  not 
take  sufficiently  into  account  the  strength  that  state  rights  and 
state  dignity  had  with  the  various  governors.  The  states  refused 
to  consolidate  their  ranks  and  Confederate  efforts  to  obtain  con¬ 
trol  over  their  manpower  failed.**  This  was  well  exemplified 
when  Seddon,  realizing  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  governors 
of  state  to  co-operate,  made  a  requisition  of  from  5,000  to  10,000 
men  of  each  state  to  be  mustered  into  Confederate  service  for 
six  months.** 

Brown  remained  a  master  of  provarications.  Having  obtained 
certain  concessions  to  raise  troops,  some  of  which  he  sent  into 
Confederate  service,  he  requested  the  return  of  the  six-month 
troops  from  Seddon  on  September  25,  1863,  since,  according  to 
him,  the  Confederacy  had  promised  to  use  them  only  in  emer¬ 
gency,  and  was  in  honour  bound  to  release  them  when  there  was 
no  emergency.  “Their  troops  will  soon  be  ready,”  he  insisted, 
“and  their  wheat  must  be  sown  at  the  proper  time  or  we  cannot 
expect  a  harvest  next  summer.  .  .  .”*’ 

Brown’s  assumption  that  the  Confederacy  would  hold  troops 

45.  Official  Recordt,  Ser.  4,  Vol.  II,  2€3'64. 
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for  six  months  only  was  correct  as  far  as  local  defense  troops 
were  concerned,  but  as  Brown’s  policy  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  state  troops  who  had  been  mustered  for  six  months,  this  rule 
did  not  apply.  G>nsequendy,  Secretary  Seddon  kept  them  in 
continuous  service  which  provoked  Brown  to  write  to  President 
Davis  accusing  the  G>nfederacy  of  having  broken  faith  with  the 
Georgia  troops,  and  saying  that,  as  a  result  of  his  keeping  them 
in  service,  their  crops  have  been  ruined.  In  his  letter  of  November 
13,  1863,  Brown  warned  that  “it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
is  impossible  to  continue  to  support  our  armies  in  the  field  if 
our  agricultural  interests  are  paralyzed.  .  . 

In  all  fairness,  to  such  statements  reference  must  be  made  to 
correspondence  Brown  received  from  his  troops  demanding  their 
release.  A  typical  letter  was  one  written  by  a  Lieut.  Colonel  of 
the  IX  Regiment  State  Guards,  M.  W.  Lewis,  on  November  12, 
1863,  when  he,  in  the  name  of  the  entire  regiment,  protested 
against  being  kept  in  camps  after  the  danger  had  passed  since  they 
were  raised  under  an  act  of  Congress  “for  special  service  and  lo¬ 
cal  defense.’’** 

In  June  1864,  Sherman’s  army  was  approaching  Atlanta.  The 
danger  to  Georgia  now  became  a  serious  reality  and  Brown  lost 
no  time  to  make  new  demands  of  President  Davis.  On  June  28, 
he  asked  that  Generals  Forrest  and  Morgan  be  sent  in  order  to 
cut  off  Sherman’s  line  of  communication  and  thus  force  his  with¬ 
drawal.  “This  place,”  he  told  Davis,  “is  to  the  Confederacy  al¬ 
most  as  important  as  the  heart  is  to  the  human  body.”*®  Natui^y, 
Davis  did  not  and  could  not  share  Brown’s  overesdmadon  of 
Georgia’s  importance,  and,  besides,  the  Confederacy  as  a  whole 
was  in  great  danger.  This  was  explained  to  Brown  in  Davis’  an¬ 
swer  on  June  29,  when  the  President  also  declared  that  “the  dis¬ 
parity  of  forces  between  the  opposing  armies  in  North  Georgia 
is  less  .  .  .  than  at  any  other  point.”®^ 

Brown  was  incapable  of  understanding  this  point  of  view.  While 
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he  never  made  any  disposition  to  go  to  the  aid  of  other  states,  now 
that  Georgia  was  in  danger  he  considered  it  necessary  that  all 
else  be  pushed  aside  and  reinforcements  be  sent  to  his  aid.  Under 
such  delusions  he  dispatched  a  sharply  worded  message  to  Davis 
on  July  7,  attacking  the  Confederate  military  policy  of  dispersion, 
adding  significantly;  “If  Atlanta  is  sacrificed  and  Georgia  over¬ 
run  while  our  cavalary  are  engaged  in  distant  raids,  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  from  correct  sources  of  information, 
what  was  expected  of  you  by  the  whole  people,  and  what  verdict 
posterity  will  record  from  your  statement.  .  . 

It  is  significant  to  note  here  that  Brown  was  accusing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Confederate  military  policy  of  dispersing  troops,  of 
which,  above  all  others.  Brown  himself  had  been  guilty  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Realizing  that  no  aid  could  be  expected  from  Richmond,  Brown 
decided  to  take  matters  into  his  own  hands;  by  a  proclamation, 
on  July  9,  1864,  in  which  he  declared  that  Georgia  had  been 
abandoned  to  her  own  defense.  Brown  drafted  into  state  forces 
all  the  Confederate  details,  exempting,  however,  persons  employed 
in  mills  and  industries,  policemen,  firemen,  state-house  employees, 
etc.®*  By  this  move  he  acted  directly  against  the  plans  of  the 
Confederate  government  for  he  drafted  those  whom  the  Con¬ 
federate  government  chose  to  leave  at  home,  while  leaving  those 
alone  whom  the  Confederate  government  wanted  drafted.  To 
add  insult  to  injury.  Brown  wired  President  Davis  on  July  19, 
requesting  him  to  instruct  his  officers  to  cease  “throwing  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  getting  these  men  into  active  service.”®* 

Naturally,  President  Davis  and  his  administration  made  every 
attempt  to  check  Governor  Brown’s  plans  and  claims  to  Con¬ 
federate  details  and  conscripts.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  bitter 
correspondence  developed  between  Brown  and  Secretary  of  War 
Seddon.®® 

On  July  21,  Seddon  notified  Brown  that  the  detailed  men  were 
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in  Confederate  service  and  could  not  be  incorporated  into  the 
state  forces.  To  Brown’s  previous  request  to  know  what  the  Con¬ 
federate  military  plans  were,  Seddon  curtly  replied  that  “while 
your  judgment  of  its  means  or  the  modes  of  applying  them  can¬ 
not  be  allowed  to  control,  the  best  judgment  of  the  Department 
will  be  exercised  so  to  employ  the  military  resources  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  as  to  defend  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability  Georgia  as  well 
as  other  States.”** 

Statements  like  these  did  not  impress  Brown;  he  continued  to 
deal  with  matters  in  his  own  {>eculiar  way,  but,  once  having  raised 
and  equipped  troops  according  to  his  plans,  he  graciously  “loaned” 
his  troops  to  General  Hood  under  the  condition  that  he  could 
withdraw  them  and  send  them  home  when  he  wanted.*’  The  pre¬ 
dicament  of  such  a  condition  was  obvious;  the  Confederacy  had 
an  army  according  to  the  whims  of  men  like  Brown,  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  at  a  moment’s  notice  from  service. 

To  rectify  this  anomalous  and  intolerable  situation,  War  Sec¬ 
retary  Seddon  requested  from  Brown  his  io,ooo-men-strong  on 
August  30,  1864,  hoping  thus  to  subject  the  troops  not  to  the 
whims  of  a  truculent  Governor,  but  to  the  orders  of  a  competent 
Confederate  General.** 

Once  again,  however,  with  uncanny  anticipation  of  such  a  move. 
Brown  thwarted  the  Confederate  authorities.  At  the  most  critical 
moment  of  the  campaign  around  Atlanta,  Brown  sent  his  troops 
home  on  a  thirty-day  furlough.  His  reasons,  which  he  stated  in 
a  proclamation  on  ^ptember  10,  were  that  this  furlough  was 
their  due  for  service  and  gallantry  and  was  an  opportunity  for 
putting  their  house  in  order.**  Two  days  after  having  sent  his 
rroops  home.  War  Secretary  Seddon’s  reqtiiation  request  reached 
Brown. 

Seddon’s  request  enraged  Brown.  In  a  long  and  sharp  letter  to 
Seddon  on  September  12,  Brown  flatly  refused  his  request,  at  the 
same  time  accusing  President  Davis  of  scattering  his  forces  “from 
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Texas  to  Pennsylvania  while  a  severe  blow  was  being  struck  at 
the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.”*® 

Now,  as  ever,  State  Rights  were  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
fear  Brown  felt  in  connection  with  Seddon’s  request;  he  refused 
to  “gratify  the  President’s  ambition  .  .  .  and  surrender  the  last 
vestige  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  state.  .  .  .”*^ 

Brown’s  refusal  and  Ws  accusing  letter  could  only  have  had  a 
similar  reaction  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  a  strongly- worded 
reply  on  October  8,  Seddon  explained  the  reasons  for  h^  request, 
at  the  same  time  accusing  the  Governor  of  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  who  believed  that  he  was  prepared  to  “entertain 
ouvertures  of  separate  peace.”  Believing  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
accusations,  Seddon  concluded: 

1  must,  however,  gravely  regret  that  the  spirit  of  Your  Excellency’s 
past  action  and  public  expressions  has  caused  grievous  misconceptions 
in  relation  to  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  yourself,  and  perhaps  of 
others  of  influence  in  your  State,  in  the  convictions  of  our  enemies, 
to  their  encouragement  and  the  mortification  of  many  patriotic  citizens 
of  the  Confederacy.  Our  enemies  appear  to  have  conceived  you  were 
even  prepared  to  entertain  ouvertures  of  separate  accomodation,  and 
that  your  State,  so  justly  proud  of  its  faith,  valor,  and  renown  could 
be  seduced  or  betrayed  to  treachery  and  desertion.  So  painful  a 
manifestation  of  the  hopes  inspired  by  your  indulgence  or  resentments 
and  suspicions  against  the  Confederate  Administration  will,  it  is  hoped, 
awaken  to  consideration  and  a  change  of  future  action.  To  the  De¬ 
partment  it  would  be  far  more  grateful,  instead  of  being  engaged 
in  reminding  of  constitutional  obligations  and  repelling  unjust  im¬ 
putations,  to  be  co-operating  with  Your  Excellency  in  a  spirit  of 
unity  and  a  confidence  in  the  defence  of  your  State  and  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  invader.*^ 

Brown  remained  unabashed  by  this  letter.  Instead,  on  November 
14,  he  sent  another  long  letter  to  Seddon,  repeating  his  accusa¬ 
tions  against  the  President,  adding  sarcastically  that  “it  was  a  new 
discovery  of  the  President  of  the  mode  of  settling  a  controversial 
right,  by  which  the  stronger  took  from  the  weaker.  .  .  .”** 
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Seddon  had  now  reached  the  end  of  his  p>atience.  To  Brown’s 
last  letter  he  replied  on  December  i,  quoting  the  Ginfederate 
laws  of  February  28  and  March  6,  1861,  which  conferred  plenary 
power  upon  the  President  to  employ  all  military  forces  of  the 
Confederate  States,  including  militia,  the  regular  army,  or  any 
other  forces  organized  in  the  Confederacy.  After  having  given 
details  concerning  these  laws,  Seddon  added;  “In  my  judgment 
these  acts  bind  you  both  as  a  citizen  and  an  officer,  and  you  owe 
prompt,  cordial,  and  unhesitating  obedience  to  them.  . . 

Far  from  chastened.  Brown  persisted  in  continuing  pressing 
his  point.  On  January  6,  1865,  he  answered  Scddon’s  letter,  re¬ 
peating  again  his  old  accusations  against  the  President  for  having 
“abandoned  Georgia  to  her  fate,’’  and  contended  that  the  acts 
quoted  by  Seddon  could  not  be  authorized  by  Congress  since 
“  . . .  Congress  had  no  power  or  authority  to  pass  them. . . 

In  order  to  placate  Brown  and  perhaps  even  get  his  co-operation. 
Confederate  authorities  had  consented  during  the  last  six  months 
in  1864  that  conscripts  and  details  might  remain  in  Brown’s 
militia  until  their  disbandment.  Brown,  however,  never  disbanded 
his  militia,  merely  furloughing  them  to  their  homes,  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  the  Confederate  authorities  from  asserting  its  claim  over 
them.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  predicament  in  which  the  Con¬ 
federacy  was  in  1865,  Brown,  still  as  defiant  as  if  there  was  no 
danger,  issued  an  order  on  March  13,  1865,  almost  inciting  in¬ 
subordination.  His  order  concerned  details  in  the  division  of 
Major  Smith  whom  he  considered  to  be  actually  in  the  “military 
service  of  the  state,”  which  stipulated  that  the  “Confederate  of¬ 
ficers  can  take  no  control  over  them  without  the  consent  of  the 
state  till  they  are  disbanded  by  the  state.  They  are  now  on  fur- 
lough.”« 

By  now  President  Davis’  efforts,  a  final  attempt  to  create  order 
from  the  chaos,  were  concentrated  in  an  app^  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives  to  whom,  on  March  13,  1865, 
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he  made  his  request  for  a  law  that  would  enable  him  to  take 
over  the  various  state  bodies  by  some  form  of  requisition.*’ 

The  President’s  appeal,  however,  fell  in  deaf  ears.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs  must  have  realized  by  now  that  it  was 
not  Davis,  but  men  like  Joseph  El  Brown  who  were  the  real  leaders, 
and,  consequently,  on  March  i6,  the  Committee  replied  that  it 
was  their  own  opinion  that  any  law  transferring  the  control  of 
the  state  troops  to  the  President  would  in  reality  be  equivalent  to 
another  conscription  act,  which  they  were  not  willing  to  adopt.** 

Ironically,  on  May  3,  1865,  the  Federal  government  succeeded 
in  what  the  Confederate  government  had  vainly  tried  to  achieve 
for  four  years;  on  this  day  U.  S.  General  J.  H.  Wilson,  who  had 
his  headquarters  at  Macon,  Georgia,  obtained  possession  of  Brown’s 
militia. 

The  two  foregoing  examples  have  briefly  examined  Governor 
Joseph  £.  Brown’s  opposition  to  the  central  administration  on  the 
constitutional  and  military  fronts.  Brown’s  oppoation  and  ob¬ 
structionism  on  the  economic  front,  though  not  so  extensive,  is 
another  good  example  of  his  unwillingness  to  co-operate  in  the 
interest  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  whole. 

Until  1863  there  was  no  law  existent  in  the  Confederacy  that 
regulated  impressment  and  the  Confederate  authorities  acted  upon 
custom  and  general  principles.  The  evils  arising  from  such  methods 
can  readily  be  understood  and  arbitrary  methods  were  too  often 
employed.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  resistance  to  this 
policy  developed.  Because  of  opposition  and  because  of  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  if  impressments  be  necessary.  Congress  passed  a  law 
authorizing  and  regulating  impressments  which  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  March  26,  1863.**  This  law,  regulating  impress¬ 
ment  of  property  and  the  paying  price  for  the  same  by  the 
government,  remained  in  force,  except  for  minor  amendments,’*^ 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Georgia  was  in  the  forefront  of  opposition  against  the  ad- 
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ministration’s  laws  in  this  respect  already  in  1861.  As  early  as  in 
October  1861,  Governor  Brown  refused  to  loan  the  rollii^  stock 
of  the  Western  and  Atlanta  Railroad  to  the  military  authorities,^' 
and  after  he  heard  that  the  authorities  contemplated  to  impress 
the  same,  he  wired  War  Secretary  Benjamin,  on  October  4,  1861, 
that  he  would  “resist  the  impressment  with  military  force  if  neces¬ 
sary.  .  . 

It  was  not  until  1863  when  Brown  really  began  open  opposition 
against  any  kind  of  impressment.  Writing  to  President  Davis  in 
February,  Brown  protested  against  the  army’s  seizure  of  crops 
and  demanded  the  President’s  attention  to  these  abuses  which 
could  eventually  lead  to  trouble.'*  It  seems  possible  that  the  G>n- 
federate  authorities  could  not  think  of  any  substitute  for  im¬ 
pressment  and  all  they  could  hope  for  was  that  people  like  Brown 
would  at  least,  under  the  existing  emergency,  remove  all  impedi¬ 
ments  to  free  action  of  commissary  officers.  Such  hope  was 
clearly  expressed  by  War  Secretary  Seddon  in  a  letter  to  Brown 
October  31,  1863.”  Brown,  in  his  answer,  on  November  3,  ex¬ 
pressed  willingness  to  co-operate,  as  well  as  “aid  and  encourage” 
the  laws  regulating  impressment,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  advised 
the  payment  of  market  prices  for  all  articles  purchased  which 
would  “supersede  in  most  cases  the  necessity  of  making  impress¬ 
ments.  . . 

The  military  authorities,  by  their  seizure  of  property  and  by 
paying  for  the  same  below  market  prices,  doubtlessly  caused  much 
oppression.  The  illegal  impressments  by  irresponsible  agents  of 
the  government  were  particularly  frequent  in  Georgia.'* 
Elxasperated  by  such  occurrences.  Governor  Brown  convened 
the  Georgia  legislature  and  suggested  that  a  law  be  passed  making 
impressments  by  persons  without  proper  authority  a  felony  pun¬ 
ishable  by  flogging  and  ten  years  imprisonment.  Further,  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  demanding  that  all  impressment  agents  of  con- 
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script  age  be  immediately  removed  and  native  Georgians,  not  of 
military  age,  appointed.” 

Like  in  all  other  instances.  Governor  Brown  did  not  stand 
alone  in  his  opposition  against  the  central  administration’s  mea¬ 
sures;  as  in  other  cases  the  ‘Georgia  group”  of  Alexander  and 
Linton  Stephens  and  General  Toombs  stool  solidly  behind  the 
governor. 

On  April  29,  1864,  Alexander  Stephens  wrote  to  Seddon  that 
“the  Tithe,  ought  to  feed  the  army  without  the  expenditure  of  a 
dollar  worth  of  purchase.  .  . 

Herschel  V.  Johnson,  another  oppositionist  in  Georgia,  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  G.  A.  Trenholm,  (who  suc¬ 
ceeded  C.  G.  Memminger  on  June  18,  1864),  that  the  law  of  im¬ 
pressment,  as  it  was  being  enforced,  was  not  seriously  violating 
the  Constitution.  Although  he  admitted  that  the  government  had 
the  power  to  impressment,  he  did  not  think  that  this  power 
carries  with  it  the  power  to  regulate  prices.  Johnson’s  solution  was 
the  levying  of  an  unlimited  tax,  which  would  not  have  the  unjust 
features  of  impressment  since  ail  would  share  equally  in  the 
burdens.” 

In  November  1864,  Governor  Brown  informed  the  legislature 
that  the  men  who  had  been  detailed  to  impress  supplies  had  been 
exempted  from  military  service,  “on  condition  that  they  sell  to 
the  Confederate  government  all  their  surplus  at  scheduled  prices, 
which  are  now  so  far  below  market  value  as  to  afford  not  even 
the  appearance  of  just  compensation.”  In  this  way,  he  stated,  “the 
Confedrate  government  prohibits  citizens  of  Georgia  from  selling 
...  to  their  own  State,  when  the  State  needs  these  productions 
and  is  ready  to  pay  just  compensation  for  them.”"® 

The  Georgia  supreme  court  sided  with  Governor  Brown.  It 
rendered  a  decision  that  the  Confederate  authorities  must  pay  a 
just  compensation  for  all  goods  impressed,  and  just  compjensation 
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was  interpreted  to  mean  whatever  the  local  appraisers  determined.*' 
Soon  all  states,  but  in  particular  North  and  South  Carolina,  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Virginia,  followed  the  example  of  Georgia,”  After  the 
foregoing  examples  there  remains  but  one  question:  what  kind 
of  man  was  Joseph  £.  Brown  and  what  could  have  been  his 
sentiments  which  motivated  his  actions? 

Joseph  £.  Brown  was  a  local  patriot  who  was  unable  to  grasp 
the  historical  implication  of  the  whole  Confederacy.  He  considered 
himself  more  as  an  ally  of  the  Confdeeracy,  rather  than  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  it.  He  was  a  lone  sentinel  guarding  the  state  against 
the  swords  of  Federal  troops  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  he 
equally  guarded  it  against  any  attempt  by  the  Confederate  gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  Georgia  a  part  of  a  centralized  machinery. 

•  To  Joseph  E.  Brown  the  whole  war  was  a  matter  of  “emer¬ 
gencies,”  but  an  emergency  only  existed  if  the  state  of  Georgia 
was  endangered.  In  such  instances  he  was  willing  to  reinforce  the 
Confederate  forces,  but  once  the  “emergency”  had  passed,  ir¬ 
respectively  of  which  side  remained  victorious.  Brown  recalled 
his  troops  home  and  set  them  to  cultivate  their  crops  until  such 
a  time  when  another  enemy  approach  made  it  necessary  that  they 
appear  once  more  at  the  front.  Thus  Brown,  and  not  Lee  or 
Johnston,  became  the  judge  of  when  an  “emei^ency”  existed.  To 
Brown  the  war  was  never  a  perpetual  emergency  and,  operating 
under  such  an  assumption,  he  was  unable  to  grasp  the  necessity 
for  a  great  army  which,  for  general  purposes,  had  to  be  under 
a  unified  command  and  operated  as  a  grand  unit. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1864,  War  Secretary  Seddon  made  an 
urgent  appeal  to  Brown  for  his  10,000-men  strong  militia.  This 
was  at  a  time  of  real  emergency;  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
marked  by  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea.  To  Brown  it  was  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  Georgia  and,  consequently,  a  Georgian  affair.  His  10,000 
men  remained  under  his  command  as  he  refused  to  “gratify  the 
President’s  ambition  .  .  .  and  surrender  the  last  vestige  of  the 

81.  OwBler,  state  Rightt,  239;  see  also  Schwab,  Confederate  StcUee,  208. 

82.  For  details  eoncemins  North  and  Soath  Carolina  and  Virginia  see 
Owsley,  State  Righte,  244-48,  264-67,  260-84;  also  Schwab,  Confederate  States, 
802-808. 
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sovereignty  of  the  state.  .  .  Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea  was 
an  emergency  of  the  first  order  and  the  G)nfederate  government 
began  to  look  for  troops  from  all  the  states.  Seddon  had  the 
Confederate  Constitution  on  his  side  under  which  the  President 
had  the  right  to  requisition  the  militia  of  the  state  to  repel  in¬ 
vasion.  The  appeal  to  Brown  on  August  30,  1864,  for  his  militia 
meant  little  to  him,  and  so,  apparently  did  the  Constitution.  The 
protection  of  the  state  was  his,  not  the  Confederacy’s  affair,  and, 
instead  of  troops.  Brown  sent  along  dissertations  to  Seddon  on 
constitutional  government,  the  rights  of  states  and  the  danger  of 
the  growing  “imperialism”  of  the  Richmond  government. 

The  refusal  to  surrender  his  militia  brings  up  an  interesting 
conjecture.  Was  it  not  possible  that  Brown  might  have  con¬ 
sidered  using  his  Ten  Thousand  to  fight  the  Confederacy  it¬ 
self?  According  to  his  statement  to  Stephens,  was  the  “Im- 
peralist”  danger  from  Richmond  not  just  as  great  as  the  danger 
from  the  Yankees?  His  Ten  Thousand  were  Georgia’s  “only  re¬ 
maining  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  centralized  pow¬ 
er,”  and  “an  organization  of  gallant,  fearless  men,  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  the  state  against  usurpation  of  power  as  well  as  invasions 
from  the  enemy.”**  There  is  plenty  of  ground  for  suspicion  that 
Brown  ultimately  had  planned  the  secession  of  Georgia  from 
the  Confederacy  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  refusal  to  hand 
over  his  militia  at  a  critical  moment,  would  have  been  no  more 
or  less  harmful  to  the  cause. 

By  fighting  the  Richmond  authorities  and  by  resisting  Davis’ 
“dictatorship,”  Brown  established  himself  as  a  despot.  Thus,  re¬ 
sisting  dictatorship  on  one  side,  he  established  dictatorship  on  the 
other.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  he  was  a  dictator  by 
nature;  he  only  acted  in  a  dictatorial  manner  when,  as  he  thought, 
he  was  defending  his  State’s  rights  and  sovereignty.  There  is  no 
proof  or  any  action  on  Brown’s  part  which  would  indicate  that 
the  steps  he  took  were  directed  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
dictatorship  under  his  leadership.  He  was,  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  a  Georgian  rather  than  a  Confederate  patriot,  who  sin- 

83.  Official  Record*,  Ser.  1,  Vol.  LII,  Part  II.  738-40. 

84.  See  Brown’t  correspondence  with  Seddon  ibid.,  736,  778,  803. 
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cerely  believed  that  the  war  was  a  local  affair  and  any  interference 
from  the  central  government  was  as  much  an  encroachment  on 
Georgia’s  independence  as  was  an  invasion  from  the  North.  “State 
Rights”  seemed  to  have  been  his  motto  and  this  was  perpetually 
before  his  eyes.  “1  entered  into  this  revolution  to  contribute  my 
humble  mite  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  States  and  prevent  the 
consolidation  of  Government,  and  I  am  still  a  rebel  dll  this  object 
is  accomplished,  no  matter  who  may  be  in  power,””  Brown  once 
spoke  to  Stephens. 

There  is  not  as  yet  a  work  which  speaks  favourably  of  Joseph 
E.  Brown,  besides  the  correspondence  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens 
and  the  contemporary  biography  of  Herbert  A.  Fielder.  The 
latter,  in  Brown’s  defense,  expressed  the  view  that  he  was  “sin¬ 
cere””  and  that  the  “alienadon  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  by 
the  course  of  the  Confederate  Government  and  her  authorides, 
civil  and  military,”  was  an  important  factor  in  the  failure  of  the 
Confederacy.*’  While  such  a  statement  may  be  partially  true,  the 
quesdon  remains  as  to  who  aroused  the  people’s  opposidon  to  the 
Confederate  measures?  Brown’s  opinion  of  President  Davis  as 
“military  despot,”  resorting  to  conscripdon  without  consdtudonal 
authority  and  gathering  unto  himself  “imperial  power,”  should 
not  have  been,  but  was,  erroneously  accepted  as  true  by  the  un¬ 
thinking  masses. 

History  alone  will  judge  Joseph  E.  Brown,  though  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  to  vindicate  him.  It  may  easily  have  been  men 
like  Brown  whom  the  Honorable  J.  C  Black  had  in  mind  when 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  “weakened  by  stabs  from  behind,  in¬ 
flicted  by  hands  that  should  have  upheld,”  the  Confederacy  went 
down.” 


85.  Quoted  In  Moore,  Cotueription,  24. 

86.  Fielder,  Joteph  B.  Brown,  61. 

87.  Ibid.,  258. 

88.  Quoted  In  Hill,  Brown  and  the  Confederacy,  221. 


The  Seagrove -White  Stolen  Property 
Agreement  of  1797 

By  Richard  K.  Murdoch* 

PEACE  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
hailed  generally  in  the  new  nation  as  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
build  and  reorganize  makeshift  governments  and  empty  treasuries. 
In  some  regions,  however,  local  issues  delayed  the  advent  of 
tranquility  for  a  number  of  years.  This  was  the  case  along  the 
southern  border  of  Georgia,  where  the  end  of  the  war  was  a 
signal  for  the  renewal  of  troubles  with  the  Indians  and  the  re¬ 
cently  victorious  Spanish  returning  to  reclaim  the  two  Floridas 
lost  to  them  in  1763  and  now  regained  in  1783  by  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  The  years  intervening  between  the  two 
exchanges  of  ownership  had  witnessed  a  steady  southward  popu¬ 
lation  movement  along  the  coast  of  Georgia.  By  the  mid- 1780’s 
homes  were  being  constructed  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  St. 
Marys  River  directly  across  from  Spanish  territory.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  what  had  been  an  almost  uninhabited  buffer  zone  naturally 
increased  the  chances  for  misunderstanding  and  conflict. 

Among  the  numerous  problems  that  had  plagued  this  southern 
frontier  region  in  the  years  prior  to  1763,  which  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  until  1819,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  resolve 
was  the  widespread  loss  of  Negro  slaves  from  the  plantations 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  to  the  Floridas  either  through  es¬ 
cape  or  outright  theft.  Those  escaping  their  masters  were  not 
drawn  to  Spanish  soil  by  any  hope  of  legal  freedom  as  this  was 
not  likely  to  be  found  in  a  land  which  still  practiced  slavery. 
But  the  miles  of  wilderness  far  removed  from  St.  Augustine,  and 
the  generally  friendly  attitude  of  the  Creek  Indians  made  Florida 
seem  a  desirable  goal.  True,  the  slave  faced  the  definite  possibility 
of  being  re-enslaved,  this  time  by  his  Indian  captors,  but  the  pos- 


*A«alBtant  Professor  of  History  in  the  Uniyerslty  of  Georgia. 
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ability  of  freedom  far  outweighed  the  threat  of  renewed  re¬ 
straint.  These  Indians,  technically  wards  of  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  often  made  forays  from  the  Indian  Lands  and  East  Florida 
across  the  Oconee  and  St.  Marys  rivers  into  Georgia  proper  to 
murder  and  pillage,  and  they  valued  slaves  highly  as  property 
easy  to  lay  hands  on,  transport  to  Indian  lands,  and  then  resell. 
One  of  the  favorite  crossing  spots  leading  easily  to  Gunden 
County  was  on  the  St.  Marys  River  just  up-stream  from  Coler¬ 
aine.  It  might  be  added  that  slaves  were  occasionally  stolen  from 
or  ran  away  from  plantations  in  East  Florida,  disapp>earing  into 
the  same  border  area  to  the  west  of  the  St.  Marys  River. 

Not  all  runaway  slaves  sought  immediate  refuge  in  Spanish 
territory.  At  times  bands  of  these  escapees  roamed  the  country¬ 
side  on  both  banks  of  the  Oconee  and  St.  Marys  rivers,  commit¬ 
ting  depredations  on  Georgians  and  Floridians  alike.^  The  local 
authorities  in  Georgia  were  finally  forced  to  establish  a  system 
of  patrols  to  keep  track  of  all  slaves  moving  about  the  country¬ 
side  whether  on  lawful  business  or  not,  and  to  hunt  down  and 
recapture  runaways  who  were  considered  to  be  a  menace  to  life 
and  limb.*  The  well-organized  patrol  system  eventually  eliminated 
most  of  the  nests  of  runaway  slaves  with  the  remnant  moving 
westward  and  southward  into  Indian  and  Spanish  territory  to 
escape  further  detection.*  Some  of  these  patrols  comprised  of 
militiamen,  perhaps  a  little  overzealous,  knowingly  crossed  the 
border  to  press  pursuit  of  their  quarry.  Many  futile  protests  were 
made  by  the  officials  in  St.  Augustine  to  the  governors  of  Georgia 
against  such  unwarranted  violations  of  Spanish  soil. 

The  Georgia  planters  disturbed  by  the  loss  of  their  valuable 
property  and  often  infuriated  by  what  they  considered  to  be  the 

1.  E>ren  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Georgia  Assembly  had  taken 
notice  of  the  activities  of  runaways  in  the  Savannah  area.  See  Allen  D. 
Candler,  ed.,  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia  (Atlanta,  Georgia,  1907),  XII,  325. 

2.  An  act  of  the  Georgia  Assembly  of  November  18.  1765,  set  up  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  slave  patrols  and  this  legislation  was  later  incorporated  into  the  laws 
of  the  new  state.  Horatio  Marbury  and  William  H.  Crawford,  eds..  Digest 
of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Savannah,  Georgia,  1802),  419-24. 

3.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  armed  Negro  btmds  around 
Savannah  at  Bear  Creek  in  1786  by  the  militia  under  Colonel  James  Gunn, 
see  William  Bacon  Stevens,  A  History  of  Georgia  (Philadelphia,  1859),  II. 
376-78. 
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deliberate  stalling  tactics  of  the  Spanish  officials  in  taking  little 
cognizance  of  notices  about  runaways  sent  to  St.  Augustine,  ap¬ 
proved  the  activities  of  the  militia  patrols.  Rightfully  or  not  many 
of  the  owners  expressed  themselves  as  justified  in  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  They  argued  that  even  if  the  Spanish  wanted 
to  cooperate,  and  this  they  doubted,  they  were  almost  powerless 
to  force  the  Indians  within  Spanish  territory  to  give  up  runaway 
slaves  or  to  assist  in  the  search  for  those  hiding  in  the  wilderness. 
They  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  more  prominent  Creek  chieftans 
kept  large  numbers  of  slaves  to  cultivate  their  farmlands  and  to 
act  as  household  servants  and  bodyguards  and  were  not  averse  to 
adding  to  their  dave  holdings.  Many  of  the  runaways  were  of¬ 
fered  the  opportunity  to  lose  themselves  among  the  Indian  settle¬ 
ments  where  they  married  Indian  women  and  produced  families 
of  half-breed  children. 

The  view  that  the  Spanish  did  not  want  to  cooperate  in  the 
search  for  and  the  eventual  return  of  runaways  was  not  based 
on  mere  assumption  for  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  re- 
occupadon  of  East  Florida  there  were  definite  indications  of  an 
unwillingness  to  offer  any  sort  of  assistance.  Although  the  Span¬ 
ish  government  sdll  recognized  slavery  as  a  legal  insdtudon  in 
the  homeland  as  well  as  in  the  colonies,*  there  was  a  tendency 
in  common  with  most  European  countries,  to  regard  it  with  far 
less  favor  than  before,  and  some  local  officials  in  Cuba  and 
East  Florida  actually  expressed  a  degree  of  sympathy  for  the 
runaways  from  the  north.  Since  this  atdtude  was  known  in  Au¬ 
gusta,  it  seemed  wise  to  attempt  to  regain  some  of  the  runaways 
before  the  newly  appointed  Spanish  governor  took  over  from 
die  evacuating  j^gCish  governor.  Peter  Bard,  a  Savannah  mer¬ 
chant,  was  asked  by  the  governor  to  make  a  trip  to  St.  Augustine 
as  an  official  commissioner  of  the  state  although  he  was  forced 
to  do  this  at  his  own  “private  expense.”®  He  was  entrusted  with 

4.  Although  slarerj  was  not  officially  abolished  in  the  remaining  colo¬ 
nies  of  Spain  until  February  IS,  1880,  the  Crown  frequently  issued  Royal 
Gedulas  urging  modification  in  the  treatment  of  slaves.  One  such  was  issued 
on  may  81,  1789,  pertaining  to  slaves  in  Cuba  and  its  dependencies,  including 
Bast  Florida. 

5.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  Revolutionary  Reeordt  of  Oeorgia  (Atlanta, 
Georgia,  1908),  II,  608-609. 
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the  task  of  finding  out  just  how  many  of  these  runaways  there 
actually  were  in  Florida.  All  Bard’s  efforts  were  in  vain 
but  he  did  bring  back  the  disturbing  news  that  the  official  policy 
of  the  Spanish  Crown  was  going  to  be  to  forbid  the  return  of 
runaway  slaves  to  Geoi^a  on  the  grounds  that  prior  to  1763, 
English  officials  in  that  colony  had  refused  to  cooperate  in  mutual 
exchange  of  slaves.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Spanish 
governor  was  to  put  this  policy  into  action.* 

Three  years  after  Bard’s  unsuccessful  effort,  the  governor  of 
Georgia  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  make  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  governor  in  St.  Augustine,  protesting  against  the  terms 
of  the  Royal  Order  of  1784.  Early  in  November,  1787,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Assembly,  Governor  Mathews  and  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  wrote  to  James  Seagrove,  a  merchant  newly  arrived 
in  the  state  from  New  York,  requesting  that  he  undenake  a  trip 
to  East  Florida  with  letters  to  the  Spanish  governor  suggesting 
negotiations  for  a  permanent  agreement  on  the  return  of  run¬ 
away  slaves.^  The  choice  of  Seagrove  was  due  in  large  part  to 
his  mercantile  connections  in  Havana  and  to  his  friends  among 
the  influential  population  in  St.  Augustine.  He  accepted  the  com¬ 
mission  and  made  the  required  trip  in  December,  spending  sev¬ 
eral  days  in  consultation  with  the  Spanish  governor,  and  re¬ 
turned  with  rather  promising  dispatches.  These  were  forwarded 
to  Augusta;  the  Assembly  thanked  Seagrove  for  his  efforts,  agreed 
to  appropriate  ;{[ioo  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  promptly  forgot 
about  the  whole  thing.* 

Lack  of  cooperation  continued  to  be  the  accepted  practice 
until  a  Royal  Order  in  1790  proclaimed  that  henceforth  runaways 
would  be  returned  to  their  rightful  owners  in  the  United  States 
under  certain  conditions.  These  included  proper  identification 

6.  Vicente  Manuel  de  Zdspedes  to  John  Honston,  St.  Angnstlne,  Norem- 
ber  28,  1784,  Elaat  Florida  Papera,  box  108  D9.  (All  anbaequent  reference  to 
thla  aonree  will  be  abbreviated  aa  EFP  and  the  box  number.  Thla  collection 
la  In  the  Library  of  (Tongreaa.) 

7.  Oovernor’a  Letter  Book  1786-1789  (Georgia),  125  (Tranacrlpta  In  the 
Unlveralty  of  Georgia  Library,  of  the  original  In  the  (ieorgla  Department 
of  Archlvea  and  Hlatory  In  Atlanta.)  Alao  Oeorgia  State  Gazette  or  Inde¬ 
pendent  Register,  November  10,  1787. 

8.  Mlnutea  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Georgia  (Tranacrlpta  In  Unlver- 
alty  of  Georgia  Library),  December  29,  1787,  pp.  422-23,  441. 
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and  payment  of  all  costs  involved  in  the  capture,  housing  and 
returning  of  the  slaves.*  This  insistence  upon  details  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  reluctance  to  cooperate  in  the  return  of  legal  property 
and  was  generally  displea^g  to  most  Georgians.  It  was  the 
basis  for  much  of  their  hostility  toward  their  neighbors  to  the 
south.  By  1790  there  were  nearly  13,000  slaves  in  the  four  coastal 
counties  of  Georgia  and  the  number  of  runaways  was  increasing 
each  year.'® 

Seagrove’s  mission  produced  no  immediate  results  as  far  as 
solving  the  problem  of  the  return  of  strayed  or  stolen  property, 
and  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  frontier  planters  were  not  loath 
to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  often  they  made  quick 
forays  into  Spanish  and  Indian  territory  in  search  of  missing 
property.  These  incursions  frequently  led  to  armed  clashes  with 
the  Indians  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  several  were  killed  on 
each  side.  A  natural  result  was  the  planning  of  counterattacks  by 
the  Indians  and  in  no  time  an  armed  search  for  a  single  runaway 
slave  might  easily  burst  forth  into  a  frontier  war  with  the  original 
cause  lost  in  a  new  series  of  violations  of  the  borders.  The  three 
years  after  1 790  witnessed  an  unusual  number  of  murders  on  both 
sides  and  several  “campaigns”  to  wipe  out  the  “hostile”  Indians 
to  the  west  of  the  Oconee  River."  This  was  the  situation  that 
prevailed  through  the  decade  when  Georgia  was  so  thoroughly 
aroused  by  the  new  Federal  Indian  policy  and  the  influence  of 
first  French  and  later  English  agents  attempting  to  bring  about 


9.  Governor  Quesada  forwarded  a  copy  of  this  Royal  Order,  dated  May 
17,  1790,  to  Leonard  Marbury,  acting  Spanish  consul  in  Georgia,  asking  him 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Savannah  and  Augusta  papers,  and  also  to  send 
a  copy  to  the  governor  in  Augusta.  Juan  Nepomuceno  de  Quesada  to  Leonard 
Marbury,  St  Augustine,  Augusta  23,  1790,  and  Marbury  to  Quesada,  St.  Marys 
River,  September  16,  1790,  EFP,  box  108  D9. 

10.  An  interesting  study  of  the  growth  of  slavery  in  Georgia  can  be 
found  in  Ralph  Betts  Flanders,  Plantation  Slavery  in  Cleorgia  (Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  1933).  Flanders  points  out  that  in  1790,  most  of  the  slaves 
in  the  four  coastal  counties  were  concentrated  in  Chatham  and  Liberty  coun¬ 
ties  with  only  a  handful  in  Glynn  and  (Damden  counties  along  the  East  Flor¬ 
ida  boundary.  Ibid.,  60. 

11.  A  major  war  between  the  state  of  Georgia  and  the  Creek  Indians 
threatened  during  1792  and  1793,  and  several  large  bodies  of  state  militia 
did  penetrate  across  the  Oconee  River  into  the  Indian  Lands.  President 
Washington  urgently  requested  the  governor  to  refrain  from  opening  an  all- 
out  attack  on  the  Indians,  promising  that  the  national  government  would 
endeavor  to  settle  all  matters  under  diwnte. 
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a  state  of  war  with  Spain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  decade  drew 
to  a  close,  the  situation  worsened  and  these  forays  increased  in 
number  and  intensity. 

As  it  became  apparent  that  the  situation  was  explosive  and 
that  the  Royal  Order  of  1790  was  not  being  enforc^,  renewed 
pressure  was  put  on  the  governor  by  those  in  the  southernmost 
counties  to  renew  official  efforts  to  bring  about  some  sort  of 
agreement  with  the  Spanish  authorities.  Once  again  the  choice 
of  emissary  fell  to  Seagrove  who  was  by  then  a  successful  planter 
in  St.  Marys.  While  preparations  were  being  made  in  Augusta, 
President  Washington,  already  an  acquaintance  of  Seagrove,  de¬ 
cided  with  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  employ  him 
on  a  similar  mission  to  St.  Augustine,  but  in  the  service  of  the 
Federal  government.  A  long  letter  from  the  chief  executive,  dated 
May  20,  1791,  was  forwarded  to  St.  Marys  with  an  outline  of 
the  plan  that  Seagrove  was  to  try  to  put  into  action.'*  Along  with 
this  letter  were  sent  two  others,  one  to  be  given  to  the  governor 
of  East  Florida  expressing  the  hopes  of  the  Federal  government 
that  the  Royal  Order  of  1790  would  bring  about  the  exchange 
of  all  slaves,  and  the  other  directed  to  the  governor  of  Georgia 
to  inform  him  of  what  Seagrove  was  being  sent  to  St.  Augustine 
to  do.  Above  all,  Washington  urged  his  agent  to  show  patience 
and  forbearance  in  his  dealings  with  both  St.  Augustine  and  Au¬ 
gusta. 

Seagrove’s  stay  in  the  East  Florida  capital  in  August,  1791, 
was  short  but  pleasant  for  he  and  the  governor  apparently  agreed 
on  the  general  outline  of  a  plan  for  mutual  restitution  of  all  slave 
property.'*  After  hb  return  to  Georgia,  he  sent  off  two  letters 
to  the  President  in  which  he  set  forth  the  results  of  his  mission. 
Washington  thanked  him  for  these  letters  which  he  declared  to 
be  “very  interesting  and  satisfactorily  detailed.”'*  Although  Sea¬ 
grove  continued  to  correspond  directly  with  the  Spanish  governor 

12.  Oeorxe  Washington  to  James  SeagroTe,  Augusta,  May  20.  1791,  Wash¬ 
ington  Papers,  Library  of  Congress. 

13.  Seagrove  to  Qnesada,  St  Augustine,  Augustine  2,  1791.  as  printed  in 
Documentt  and  other  Papers  relating  to  the  Boundary  Line  between  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  Florida  .  .  .  (Washington,  1855),  86. 

14.  Washington  to  Seagrove,  Philadelphia,  September  14.  1791,  Washing¬ 
ton  Papers,  Library  of  Congress. 
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on  this  same  topic,  no  tangible  results  ever  seem  to  have  been 
achieved.  Editorials  in  Georgia  newspapers  bitterly  criticized  this 
apparent  failure  of  Seagrove’s  mission.^®  In  time  both  sides  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  that  the  oriier  had  made  no  effort  to  abide  by 
the  unwritten  agreement  reached  by  Seagrove  and  the  Spanish 
governor  in  1791.  The  acting  Spanish  ministers  to  the  United 
States  remonstrated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  although  their 
officials  in  East  Florida  were  returning  runaway  slaves,  their 
Georgian  counterparts  were  not.  They  pointed  out  that  a  protest 
in  1793,  the  previous  year,  to  President  Washington  had  ellicited 
his  promise  to  send  a  blunt  note  to  the  governor  of  Georgia  order¬ 
ing  him  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  unofficial  1791  agreement. 
The  ministers  went  on  to  state  that  since  the  United  States  was 
not  doing  its  part,  henceforth  the  government  of  Elast  Florida 
would  suspend  all  return  of  runaway  slaves.^*  The  predicted  halt 
in  the  exchange  occurred  in  mid- 1794  and  added  to  the  unrest 
along  the  frontier.  Raids  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Marys  River 
were  carried  out  with  increasing  frequency  and  by  the  start  of  the 
next  year,  a  state  of  undeclared  war  existed. 

A  typical  example  of  this  border  violence  occurred  late  in 
August,  1795,  when  two  former  residents  of  East  Florida  then 
in  refuge  in  Georgia,  William  Ashley  and  William  Downes, 
crossed  the  St.  Marys  River  under  the  cover  of  darkness  and  made 
a  sudden  and  violent  appearance  at  the  home  of  a  former  neighbor, 
Daniel  Plummer,  whom  they  accused  of  being  partly  responsible 
for  their  brush  with  the  Spanish  authorities.  After  terrorizing 
the  ill  householder  and  his  wife,  the  invaders  made  off  with  the 
family  silverware,  other  small  valuables,  a  few  documents,  and 
the  three  slaves  they  found  asleep  in  the  servant  quarters.^’ 
Governor  Quesada  immediately  sent  an  official  to  St.  Marys  to 

16.  The  Oeorffian,  April  6,  1792. 

16.  Job6  de  Jaudenes  and  J086  Ignacio  de  Viar  to  Eklmnnd  Randolph,  New 
York,  Jnlr  26,  1794,  in  the  Teleman  Cuyler  Collection,  UnlTersity  of  Georgia 
Library.  Athena,  Georgia. 

17.  Quesada  to  Jaudenea,  St  Augustine,  October  8,  1796,  BFP,  box  103  L8 
and  Quesada  to  Luis  de  Las  Casas,  St  Augustine,  October  26,  1796,  Archlyo 
General  de  Indias:  Papeles  de  Cuba,  leffajo  1439.  (The  term  leffafo  means 
“bundle”  or  folio  of  papers.  All  subsequent  reference  to  the  latter  source 
will  be  abbreviated  as  AGI:PC  and  the  lepaio  number.  Photostats  in  Library 
of  Ck>ngre8B.) 
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request  the  local  Camden  County  magistrates  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  to  attempt  to  bring  the  culprits  to  justice,  and  further 
demanding  the  return  of  rfie  stolen  property  if  it  could  be  found.'* 
He  also  sent  a  letter  to  Seagrove  urging  him  to  use  his  influence 
in  Augusta  to  bring  about  a  rapid  solution  to  the  frontier  dif¬ 
ficulties.  This  case  was  not  given  the  attention  that  the  governor 
thought  it  merited  and  representations  were  made  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  through  the  interim  Spanish  minister  in  Philadelphia 
in  a  dispatch  containing  the  odd  request  that  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  on  the  authorities  in  Georgia 
to  enforce  the  obedience  to  their  own  laws.'* 

While  this  case  was  still  under  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the 
St.  Marys  River,  several  others  of  a  similar  nature  took  place. 
Governor  Quesada’s  policy  of  procrastination  was  now  further 
complicated  by  his  ill  health  and  an  anxiety  to  be  relieved  of  his 
offi^  duties  as  soon  as  possible.  As  a  result  all  efforts  to  reach 
any  sort  of  agreement  with  the  local  officials  in  Georgia  on  the 
return  of  runaway  slaves  broke  down  late  in  1795  and  the  en¬ 
suing  impasse  lasted  well  into  the  next  year  with  each  side 
hurling  recriminations  at  the  other.*®  In  the  early  part  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1796,  renewed  pressure  was  put  on  Enrique  White,  the 
new  governor  of  East  Florida,  by  owners  of  runaways  in  Camden 
County  to  make  a  definite  effort  to  track  down  these  slaves  once 
they  reached  Spanish  soil  before  they  could  make  good  their  es¬ 
cape  into  the  Indian  lands  to  the  west.*' 


18.  Qoeeada  to  Jandenes,  St  Aogiutlne,  October  9,  1795,  EFP,  box  103  L8. 
Joan  Nepomoceno  de  Quesada  aesumed  the  datlee  of  goTemor  of  Ehwt  Flor¬ 
ida  In  July,  1790,  and  remained  In  this  office  nntll  relleyed  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest  In  March,  1796. 

19.  Jandenes  to  Timothy  Pickering,  Philadelphia,  Norember  17,  1795,  EFP, 
box  103  L8. 

20.  Enrique  White  to  Spanish  Minister  In  Philadelphia,  St  Augustine, 
September  23,  1796,  enclosed  In  White  to  Las  Casas,  St  Augustine,  October 
4,  1796,  AOI:PC  legafo  1439.  Oovemor  White  explained  the  failure  of  his 
predecessor  (Quesada)  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  return  of  runaway 
elares. 

21.  Ehirlque  White  had  been  an  energetic  and  efficient  govemor  of  West 
Florida  and  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Quesada  In  Blast  Florida  by  a  Royal 
Order  of  September  30,  1795.  A  delay  In  transmitting  orders  and  the  lack 
of  transportation  from  Pensacola  to  St  Augustine  held  White  up  until  lat» 
June  of  the  next  year.  His  official  assumption  of  office  took  place  on  July 
4,  although  Quesada  had  relinquished  the  office  on  March  7  to  an  interim 
gOTemor,  Bartolomd  Morales.  See  Quesada  to  Las  Casas,  St.  Augustine, 
March  4,  1796  and  White  to  Las  Casas,  St.  Augustine,  July  4,  1796,  both  in 
AOI:PC,  legajo  1439. 
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On  the  night  of  September  1 1,  five  slaves  belonging  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones  and  John  George  Knoll,  former  residents  of  Blast 
Florida  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  legitimate  royal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  abortive  revolt  of  1795  and  both  theoretically 
under  indictment  for  treason  in  the  local  court  in  St.  Augustine, 
escaped  from  their  masters  and  swam  out  to  a  large  Sfianish  canoe 
that  happened  to  be  passing  St.  Marys  on  the  way  to  Amelia 
Island.  When  the  runaways  were  landed  there,  Lt.  Onofre  Gu¬ 
tierrez  de  Rosas,  the  commander  of  the  tiny  Spanish  fort,  ordered 
them  seized  pending  further  instructions  from  the  governor  in 
St.  Augustine.”  The  young  officer  forwarded  a  letter  from  the 
commander  of  the  Federal  forces  in  St.  Marys,  urging  the  Spanish 
officials  to  make  speedy  restitution  of  American  property.  Owner¬ 
ship  of  the  five  slaves  was  established  by  means  of  several  af¬ 
fidavits  that  also  set  forth  the  details  of  the  escape  of  the  run¬ 
aways.”  The  governor  replied  to  his  junior  officer  with  orders 
to  send  the  five  runaways  to  the  post  at  San  Vicente  Ferrer  for 
safe-keeping  until  some  definite  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
their  future.  Gutierrez  was  further  ordered  to  report  any  at¬ 
tempts  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  slaves  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.”  White  then  informed  the  Federal  troop 
commander  that  he  was  taking  the  whole  matter  under  advise¬ 
ment  although,  as  he  pointed  out,  both  Jones  and  Knoll  were 
“rebels”  in  the  eyes  of  the  King’s  court.”  It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  two  owners  appeared  fully  armed  at  Gutierrez’  post  on 
Amelia  Island  and  threatened  to  do  him  bodily  harm  unless  their 
property  was  handed  over  to  them  immediately.  Unable  to  get 
any  satisfaction  from  him,  they  then  turned  their  attention  to  the 
governor  and  appeared  at  his  office  fully  armed  and  with  war¬ 
rants  issued  by  the  Gimden  County  magistrates  ordering  the 
return  of  the  five  slaves  in  question.  After  delivering  these  docu- 

22.  Onofr6  Oatierrex  de  Rosas  to  White,  Amelia  Island,  September  18, 
1796,  AGI:PC,  legaio  1439. 

23.  Henry  Gaither  to  White,  St.  Timothy,  September  15,  1796,  enclosed 
in  Gutlerrex  to  White,  ibid. 

24.  White  to  Gntierres,  St.  Augustine,  September  20,  1796,  AGI:PC,  legafb 
1439. 

25.  White  to  Gaither,  St.  Augustine,  September  20,  1796,  enclosed  in  White 
to  !•*«  Casas,  St.  Augustine,  October  4.  1796,  AGI:F^,  legafo,  1439. 
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ments  to  White,  the  two  men  returned  to  Georgia  to  await 
results.  The  governor  hastily  wrote  to  the  Spanish  minister  in 
Philadelphia  for  instructions,  piointing  out  that  “the  Negroes  here 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  form  a  considerable 
number.”** 

Apparently  unwilling  to  accept  the  account  given  him  by 
Jones  and  Knoll,  Governor  White  sent  a  personal  agent  to  St. 
Marys  to  investigate  matters  further  and  to  inform  the  magistrates 
that  their  authority  did  not  extend  to  Spanish  territory.  The 
governor’s  words  angered  the  local  Georgia  officials  who  ordered 
the  arrest  of  the  agent  who  was  immediately  carted  off  to  jail. 
He  was  finally  released  upon  payment  of  i,ooo  pesos  that  the  two 
claimants  demanded  and  upon  signing,  under  duress  as  he  later 
testified,  a  note  promising  to  pay  an  additional  2,000  pesos  claimed 
by  Jones  as  the  loss  he  had  suffered  upon  the  disappearance  of 
his  four  Negroes.**  When  the  Spanish  agent  returned  to  St. 
Augustine  and  poured  out  his  story  of  mistreatment  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  the  governor  decided  that  no  solution  to  the  problem 
could  be  found  in  dealing  with  the  local  Georgia  authorities  if 
they  were  going  to  continue  to  insult  foreign  diplomatic  agents, 
haihor  rebels  from  East  Florida,  and  use  thr^ts  of  reprisals 
against  Spanish  territory.  He  sent  off  a  bitter  letter  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  General  of  Cuba  in  which  he  expressed  his  views  on  the 
conduct  of  Jones  and  Knoll  in  strong  language  referring  to  their 
insolence  and  open  defiance.** 

In  the  meantime,  White  had  received  dispatches  from  both 
Philadelphia  and  Havana  informing  him  of  the  treaty  that  had 
been  signed  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  which  included 
among  its  terms  an  agreement  to  run  the  line  as  the  limits  of  the 
two  countries.  It  was  the  expressed  desire  of  the  government  of 

26.  White  to  Las  Casas,  ibid.  The  goTernor  identified  the  four  slaves 
belonging  to  Jones  as  Patt,  Violet,  Peter  and  Matty,  and  the  one  belonging 
to  Knoll  as  Paris. 

27.  White  to  Las  Casas.  St.  Augustine,  October  4,  1796,  as  quoted  at  length 
in  Las  Casas  to  Miguel  Jos6  de  Asansa,  Havana,  November  24,  1796,  Archive 
General  de  Indias:  Santo  Domingo,  legajo  2565.  (All  subsequent  reference  to 
this  source  will  be  abbreviated  as  AOI:SD  and  the  legajo  number.  Photo¬ 
stats  In  Library  of  Congress.) 
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Spain  that  this  project  be  carried  out  with  as  little  delay  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  the  governor  was  informed.”  Fearful  that  incidents  such 
as  the  Jones-Knoll  case  might  lead  to  something  far  more  danger¬ 
ous,  White  wrote  to  Philadelphia  requesting  permisaon  of  the 
Spanish  minister  to  exchange  these  five  runaways  for  several 
Spanish-owned  slaves  then  in  Georgia,  all  this  to  be  carried  out 
without  going  through  the  usual  legal  procedures.*® 

That  the  fears  of  the  governor  were  not  without  grounds  was 
clearly  borne  out  by  events  within  the  United  States.  A  certain 
element  of  the  population  would  have  been  delighted  to  see  their 
country  drawn  into  the  European  war  as  an  antagonist  of  Spain, 
for  this  might  mean  the  seizure  by  American  forces  of  Louisiana 
and  the  two  Floridas.  In  the  face  of  this  attitude  the  Federalist 
administration  remained  opposed  to  any  such  possibility  and 
ordered  its  agents  on  the  frontier  to  work  constantly  to  preserve 
the  peace  with  both  the  Indians  and  the  Spanish.  The  royal  govern¬ 
ment  was  just  as  eager  to  avoid  a  war  on  the  North  American 
continent,  not  so  much  out  of  fear  of  the  United  States,  as  out 
of  fear  that  England  might  assist  in  the  dismembering  of  the 
Spanish  Caribbean  possessions.  The  dispatches  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  minister  resident  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  stressed  the  need  to  maintain  peaceful  relations  with  the 
United  States  as  the  keystone  of  Spanish  policy  during  the  try¬ 
ing  period  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  degrading  Treaty 
of  Basle  with  France  in  1795.*^  This  de^e  to  improve  relations 


29.  Although  White  did  not  receire  official  notification  of  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  until  Norember  6,  1796,  he  was  informed  of  its  terms 
earlier.  White  to  Las  Casas,  St.  Augustine,  November  6,  1796,  AOI'.PC,  legafo 
14S9. 

80.  White  to  Carlos  Martlnes  de  Imjo,  St  Augustine,  November  10,  1796, 
enclosed  in  Las  Casas  to  Asansa,  Havana,  December  1,  1796,  AGI:SD,  legajo 
2566.  Imjo  passed  this  information  on  to  the  Secretary  of  State  early  in 
January,  1797.  Irujo  to  Prince  of  the  Peace,  Philadelphia,  January  2,  1797, 
Archive  Historico  Nacional:  Elstado,  legajo  3896  bi$.  (All  subsequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  source  will  be  abbreviated  as  AHN:Estado  and  the  legajo  num¬ 
ber.  Photostats  in  Library  of  (Congress.) 

81.  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Basle,  Spain  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
satellite  of  France  and  was  forced  eventually  to  assist  her  neighbor  in  the 
war  against  England.  An  Anglo-American  attack  on  Spanish  Gulf  of  Mexico 
possessions  would  obviously  prove  disastrous  to  Spain.  For  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Basle,  see  George  Friedrich  von  Martens,  ed.,  Recueil  det  princi- 
paux  TraUde  de  Pais  .  .  .  (GdtUngen,  1791-1801),  VI,  124-28. 
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with  the  United  States  was  evident  in  the  discussion  carried  on 
in  Spain  which  resulted  in  October,  1795,  in  the  signing  of 
a  document  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pinckney  Treaty.” 
The  king’s  chief  minister,  Manuel  de  Godoy,  now  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  informed  Thomas  Pinckney  tlut  he  had  ordered 
the  governors  of  East  and  West  Florida  to  maintain  friendly  and 
harmonious  relations  with  the  border  regions  cf  the  United  States 
so  that  the  running  of  the  line  as  previously  mentioned  might 
be  accomplished  with  the  least  amount  of  local  interference.” 
These  instructions  reached  St.  Augustine  some  time  in  the  eariy 
summer  of  1796,  long  before  the  news  of  the  rinal  ratirication 
of  the  treaty,  and  certainly  influenced  subsequent  discussions 
between  the  governor  and  American  ofridals  in  Georgia.  White 
could  ill  afford  to  permit  the  failure  to  return  five  runaways  to 
Georgia  to  threaten  a  project  as  important  as  the  final  settlement 
of  the  southeastern  boundary  dispute. 

The  development  of  this  peaceful  policy  in  the  St.  Marys- 
Oconee  rivers  region  fell  to  James  Seagrove,  the  Federal  Indian 
agent  for  the  southeast,”  who  was  told  to  work  directly  with 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  St.  Augustine,  Pensacola,  and  New 
Orleans  to  find  a  baris  for  a  genuine  settlement  of  the  problems 
plaguing  that  portion  of  the  frontier.  No  doubt  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Spanish  government  through  its  minister  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  the  Secretary  of  State  were  in  part  responsible  for  the 
letter  that  the  Indian  agent  sent  to  Governor  Que^a  at  the  start 
of  1796  suggesting  the  advisability  of  a  meeting  of  the  two  to 
discuss  the  various  facets  of  the  runaway  slave  problem.  Sea- 
grove  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  discusrion  include  the 


S2.  An  excellent  account  of  the  erenta  leading  to  the  signing  of  the 
Pinckney  Treaty  can  be  found  in  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis,  Pinckney’s  Treaty 
.  .  .  (Baltimore,  1926). 

3S.  Prince  of  the  Peace  to  Thomas  Pinckney,  San  Lorenso,  October  28. 
1796,  Americon  State  Payers'.  Foreign  Affairs  (Washington,  1832),  I,  546. 

34.  James  Seagrore  was  a  person  of  uncommon  ability  In  dealing  with  the 
Indians,  a  fact  that  made  him  generally  disliked  and  mistrusted  by  both  the 
Spanish  and  the  Oeorglans,  the  former  because  of  the  influence  he  exerted 
OTer  many  of  the  more  Important  Creek  chieftians,  and  the  latter  because 
he  was  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Federal  government  In  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  the  hated  Treaty  of  New  York.  Both  sides  often  referred  to  him  as 
a  “trouble-maker”  and  Ignored  him  whenever  possible. 
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feasibility  of  a  mutual  return  of  all  runaways  then  held  in  the 
two  areas,  indicating  that  this  was  the  de^  of  his  government.** 
The  change  of  governors  in  East  Florida  and  the  ensuing  con¬ 
fusion  within  that  province  apparently  pushed  Seagrove’s  sug¬ 
gestions  into  the  background  for  nothing  was  done  to  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  during  the  rest  of  i796.**  Seagrove  himself  was  fully  oc¬ 
cupied  during  part  of  the  year  with  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Coleraine  with  the  Creek  Indians  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  final  proceedings.  But 
once  this  problem  was  out  of  the  way,  he  again  communicated 
with  the  authorities  in  East  Florida,  repeating  his  suggestion 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held  to  discuss  the  matter  of  runaway 
slaves  and  stolen  livestock.  He  indicated  that  these  discussions 
did  not  need  to  involve  the  Indians  as  the  United  States  already 
had  numerous  agreements  with  the  various  southeastern  tribes 
covering  such  matters.”  It  was  finally  agreed  that  Seagrove 
should  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Augustine  to  talk  over  these  issues  with 
Governor  White.  Perhaps  the  real  significance  of  the  governor’s 
decision  to  deal  directly  with  a  representative  of  the  Federal 
rather  than  the  state  government  was  a  recognition  that  times 
had  changed.  Foreign  affairs  of  the  national  government  now 
embraced  what  once  had  been  considered  as  state  affairs  and  were 
to  be  handled  exclusively  by  the  representatives  of  the  Philadelphia 
government.  It  may  be  giving  White  too  much  credit  to  state 
categorically  that  he  recognized  this  change,  but  he  certainly  did 
discontinue  his  protests  to  the  local  Camden  County  magistrates 
and  to  the  governor  in  Augusta.  Some  time  in  the  spring  of  1796, 
a  copy  of  the  new  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States, 


35.  Seagrove’s  suggestions  were  repeated  by  the  governor  of  E^ast  Florida 
in  a  dispatch  he  wrote  to  Philadelphia  immediately  after  receiving  the  In¬ 
dian  agent’s  letter.  Quesada  informed  the  acting  Spanish  minister  of  what 
was  transpiring  along  the  Qeorgia-Florida  frontier,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  runaway  slave  and  stolen  cattle  problems.  Quesada  to  Jaudenes,  St. 
Augustine,  January  7,  1796,  EFP,  box  103  L8. 

36.  White  to  Viar,  St.  Augustine,  June  7,  1796,  and  White  to  James  Mur¬ 
phy,  June  20,  1796,  EFP,  box  103  L8. 

37.  Articles  VIII  and  X  of  the  Treaty  of  Qalphinton  (1785),  Article  II  of 
the  'Treaty  of  Shoulderbone  (1786),  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  of  New  York 
(1790),  and  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  Coleraine  (1796)  all  deal  with  the 
return  of  runaway  or  stolen  property,  two-legged  as  well  as  four-legged. 
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still  unratified,  reached  St.  Augustine,**  and  the  governor  was 
able  to  see  that  Article  XX  dealt  directly  with  the  problem 
of  stolen  property.**  His  subsequent  discusnons  with  Seagrove 
undoubtedly  were  tempered  by  what  was  known  to  be  in  the 
new  pending  treaty.  All  this  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  all 
Georgians  recognized  and  accepted  this  new  state  of  affairs.  This 
acceptance  of  Federal  dominance  in  foreign  affairs  was  very 
slow  in  coming. 

Out  of  these  discussions  in  St.  Augustine  came  the  following 
document  which  was  obviously  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of 
both  sides  to  reach  a  workable  solution  to  the  many  phases  of 
the  stolen  property  question.^  Unfortunately  so  many  other  is¬ 
sues  of  far  greater  import  were  before  the  government  of  President 
Adams  that  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  tentative  agreement 
even  though  copies  were  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Spanish  minister  in  Philadelphia.*^  It  might  be  mentioned 
here  that  the  copy  of  the  document  used  in  this  paper  was  found 
among  the  official  dispatches  of  the  Spanish  minister,  photostadc 
copies  of  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  That 
the  willingness  of  the  Spanish  to  coop>erate  as  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  the  document  was  a  part  of  their  national  policy  was 
clearly  indicated  by  the  reception  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  gave  to  the  news  when  a  copy  of  the  agreement 
reached  him  in  Madrid  late  in  November.  The  King  instructed 
his  minister  to  inform  the  Spanish  representative  in  Philadelphia 

38.  Copies  of  the  ratified  treaty  reached  the  Spanish  minister  in  Phila- 
deiphia  in  mid-Norember  after  a  delay  of  over  flTe  months.  This  informa¬ 
tion  therefore  reached  Gorernor  White  long  before  he  had  concluded  his 
discussions  with  Seagrore.  Irujo  to  Prince  of  the  Peace,  Philadelphia,  No- 
Tember  10.  1706,  BFP,  box  103  L8. 

39.  Article  XX  of  the  Pinckney  Treaty  of  1795,  reads  as  follows:  “It  is 
also  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  of  each  party  shall,  re- 
spectirely,  hare  free  access  to  the  courts  of  Justice  of  the  other,  and  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  prosecute  suits  for  the  recoTery  of  their  property 
.  .  .,  and  for  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  damages  which  they  have  sus¬ 
tained  .  .  "  American  State  Papera:  Foreign  Affaire,  I,  549. 

40.  The  copy  of  the  document  employed  in  this  article  was  enclosed  in 
Imjo  to  Prince  of  the  Peace.  Philadelphia,  August  16,  1797,  AHN:Ehitado, 
legajo  3896  bis. 

41.  A  copy  of  the  document  reached  the  Spanish  minister  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  middle  of  August  and  was  made  known  to  Secretary  of  State  Picker^ 
ing  within  a  few  days. 
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who  had  forwarded  the  news  that  it  pleased  him  to  see  how  his 
agents  were  looking  out  for  the  country’s  welfare.**  It  was  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  government  of  Charles  IV  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  the  new  republic.  In  so  doing  Spain  was  trying  hard 
to  walk  the  difficult  path  of  neutrality  between  the  forces  of 
England  and  France  now  once  more  at  war.  A  few  months  later 
on,  the  royal  government  informed  Governor  White  directly 
of  the  King’s  approbation  of  the  “treaty”  which  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  with  Seagrove,  urging  the  governor  to  keep  in  constant 
communication  with  the  minister  in  Philadelphia  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  American  government  intended  to  ratify  the 
terms  and  thus  put  the  document  into  force.**  Although  the  story 
really  ends  here  because  the  American  government  apparendy 
never  actually  radHed  the  agreement,  it  might  be  well  to  explain 
efforts  to  carry  on  as  though  it  really  were  in  force. 

One  real  effort  was  made  by  the  authoriries  in  Georgia  to  bring 
about  an  exchange  under  the  terms  of  the  pending  agreement. 
A  short  time  after  Seagrove’s  return  to  St.  Marys  from  East 
Florida,  Thomas  King  who  had  accompanied  him  to  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  as  Geoi^’s  official  representative  and  who  was  thus  well 
known  to  Governor  White,  returned  to  the  south  with  a  request 
for  the  return  of  all  Negroes  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Georgia. 
He  was  fairiy  successful,  for  a  letter  printed  in  one  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  newspapers  on  November  9,  reported  his  safe  arrival  in 
St.  Marys  two  weeks  earlier  on  board  the  sloop  Betsey  together 
with  nine  Negroes  belonging  to  Georgians  who  had  been  held 
in  St.  Augustine  as  hostages  pending  American  ratification  of  the 
exchange  agreement.** 

But  the  return  of  nine  Negroes  represnted  almost  nothii^  as 
far  as  the  total  number  being  held  was  concerned.  Apparendy 
no  other  successful  effort  at  exchange  was  made,  and  early  in 

42.  Prince  of  the  Peace  to  Irnjo,  Aranjnes,  Norember  27,  1797,  AHN: 
Betado,  legajo  3896 

43.  White  to  Prince  of  the  Peace,  St.  Aoxnatlne,  Jane  11,  1798,  AHN: 
Eetado,  legajo  3890  hi«. 

44.  Columbian  Museum  (Savannah,  Georgia),  November  7,  1797.  There 
la  no  indication  in  the  letter  as  to  what  argaments  King  employed  to  con¬ 
vince  White  of  the  advantage  to  Spain  in  releasing  these  Negroes  without 
the  ratification  of  the  agreement. 
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1798,  the  new  governor  of  Georgia,  James  Jackson,  received 
several  petitions  from  slaveholders  in  Camden  County  urging  him 
to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  see  why  the  Seagrove-White 
agreement  of  the  pervious  year  had  received  no  attention  from 
Congress."  He  eventually  wrote  the  promised  letter  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  requesting  him  to  report  on  the '  status  of  the  pending 
s^reement.  If  it  had  been  ratiHed,  he  was  urged  to  send  a  agned 
copy,  and  if  not,  he  should  take  up  the  matter  with  the  approp¬ 
riate  groups."  The  reply  to  this  request  was  evaave  and  there 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest.  Several  years  later,  James  Seagrove 
tacitly  admitted  that  the  radfication  had  been  a  failure  for  he 
wrote  to  Governor  White  that  they  should  start  the  process 
all  over  again.*’  On  his  part  the  governor  of  Florida  in¬ 
formed  his  superior  in  Philadelphia  that  he  was  still  holding  a 
large  number  of  Georgia-owned  runaway  slaves  and  that  he  would 
hold  them  until  he  heard  that  the  agreement  had  been  radtied. 
So  the  circle  was  closed  with  refusal  of  Spain  to  return  legal 
property  to  Georgia,  the  situation  that  had  existed  in  1784." 

Don  Enrique  White,  Governor  and  General  Commander  of  the 
city  of  San  Agustin  and  the  Province  of  East  Florida  for  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  and  Don  Diego  Seagrove,  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  have  agreed  on  the  followmg  articles. 

I.  It  is  desired  by  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  bodi  parties  to 
avoid  any  possible  reason  for  war  between  the  Spanish  government 
and  that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Since  it  is  always  sin¬ 
cerely  desired  that  peace,  amity  and  good  relations  prevail  between 
one  and  the  other,  it  has  been  agreed  on  this  day  that  all  the  fugitive 
slaves  (belonging  to  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States) 
that  have  taken  refuge  in  this  province  of  East  Florida  since  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1790**  seeking  to  enjoy  through  their  freedom  [here] 


45.  James  Jackson  to  Thomas  King,  Loulsrllle,  May  SI,  1798,  in  Got* 
emor’s  Letter  Book  (original  in  Department  of  Archiyes  and  History.  At* 
lanta.) 

46.  Jackson  to  Secretary  of  War,  LonlsTille,  June  1,  1798,  ibid. 

47.  Seagrove  to  Henry  White,  St.  Marys,  January  12,  1807,  Telamon  Coy* 
ler  Collection,  UnlTersity  of  Georgia  Library,  Athens,  Georgia. 

48.  Imjo  to  Mariano  Lnis  de  Urquiso,  Bordentown,  (ictober  1,  1799,  AHN: 
Estado,  legafo  8897. 

49.  A  ^yal  Order  of  this  date  invited  settlers  from  north  of  the  St. 
Marys  River  to  establish  their  homes  in  Ehwt  Florida  under  rather  liberal 
conditions  including  the  right  to  introduce  slaves  into  the  province.  For  a 
copy  of  this  document,  see  Spanish  Land  Grants  in  Florida.  (Transcripts  of 
ori^nals  in  Library  of  (Tongress),  I,  xxi. 
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the  spirit  of  the  privilege  of  its  [East  Florida’s]  laws  and  govern-  i 

mentf  shall  without  delay  be  delivered  to  the  aforementioned  com-  I 

missioner  [who  shall]  give  an  acceptance  guarantee  that  he  will 
conduct  them  to  the  United  States  and  will  place  them  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  their  respective  owners.  An  exception  [to  this  will  be]  | 

all  those  who  surrendered  themselves  in  accordance  to  the  first 
agreement  properly  celebrated  in  the  year  1791,“  those  belonging  I 

to  the  rebels  again^  His  Catholic  Majesty,  and  those  that  may  have  ' 

returned  from  here  voluntarily  to  the  aforementioned  United  States 
[in  which  case]  the  Spanish  government  has  done  its  duty  and  frees 
itself  of  all  responsibility. 

Thus  similarly  it  is  agreed  that  all  fugitive  slaves  belonging  to 
vassals  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  and  other  inhabitants  of  East  Florida 
that  have  taken  refuge  in  any  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  without  delay  returned  to  the  aforementioned  Governor,  and 
failing  this,  an  [amount]  equal  in  value  to  the  missing  [slaves]  within 
a  brief  time.  He  [the  Governor]  shall  present  a  list  signed  by  the 
two  contracting  parties  of  those  claimed  as  legal  property  under 
[the  jurisdiction  of]  the  Spanish  government,  and  attested  to  be 
in  flight,  to  the  Commissioner,  everything  else  [in  the  procedure] 
remaining  on  equal  terms. 

2.  In  order  to  reduce  the  damage  committed  by  slaves  who  in  the 
future  may  flee  or  that  may  have  been  committed  by  those  already 
in  flight,®*  it  is  agreed  that  all  those  regardless  of  color,®*  once  they 
are  pointed  out  in  the  Province  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  namely 
East  Florida,  shall  be  apprehended  instantly  in  order  that  their  [the 
slaves’]  restitution  shall  be  made  to  the  legitimate  owners,  the  Spanish 

50.  Reference  presumably  is  to  a  Royal  Order  of  May  17,  1790,  ordering 
the  immediate  surrender  or  seizure  of  all  refugee  slaves  in  East  Florida 
as  a  preliminary  to  returning  them  to  their  rightful  owners  in  the  United 
States.  A  copy  of  this  Royal  Order  appeared  in  Georgia  newspapers.  Gov¬ 
ernors  Telfair  and  Quesada  exchanged  notes  concerning  implementation  of 
the  terms.  Quesada  to  Marbury,  St.  Augustine,  August  23,  1790,  and  Marbury 
to  Quesada,  St  Marys  River,  September  16,  1790,  EFP,  box  108  D9. 

51.  A  small  group  of  former  Americans,  discontented  with  the  restric¬ 
tions  placed  upon  them  when  they  migrated  to  East  Florida,  acting  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  governor,  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  loot  several  small  fron¬ 
tier  poets  in  1795  and  were  ultimately  driven  across  the  St  Marys  River 
into  Georgia.  From  this  safe  haven  they  kept  up  nocturnal  forays  into 
Spanish  territory.  See  Richard  K.  Murdoch,  The  Oeorgia-Florida  Frontier 
J79S-n9€  (Berkeley,  California,  1951),  84-92. 

52.  Many  in  Blast  Florida  claimed  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  fron¬ 
tier  depredations  could  be  laid  directly  to  bands  of  renegade  or  runaway 
slaves  from  Georgia  working  in  conjunction  with  disgusted  Indians. 

53.  This  presumably  refers  to  persons  of  less  than  total  Negro  hlood  who 
might  be  enslaved  in  the  United  States  but  who  presumably  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  “free”  persons  in  Spanish  territories.  The  return  of  such  per¬ 
sons  conceivably  could  present  many  difficult  problems. 
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government  nottfymg  the  state  or  province  to  which  [they  are  to  be] 
rcnimed:  and  the  foUowmg  shall  take  place  until  someone  appears 
iKfore  ^e  aforementioned  government  with  legal  papers  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  with  any  other  documents  with  the  legal  certification  of 
an  authorized  ^gistrate.  ...  if  he  (the  slave)  be  male,  he  shall  be 
housed  m  the  fortress**  m  the  best  manner  or  in  a  more  convenient 
prron  with  efficient  security;  and  if  female,  she  shall  be  imprisoned 
only  with  the  requirement  that  (the  owner]  pay  the  cost  Wh  of 
her  we  according  to  its  quaUty  and  also  of  her  apprehension.  If 
any  Spanish  v^l  or  inhabitant  of  the  Province  has  a  clzim  to  hinder 
the  delivery  [of  a  slave]  to  the  aforementioned  justices  who  are 
aimmg  sUve,  and  if  it  (the  claim]  ia  upheld,  he  (the  Govemor) 
shaU  si^nd  the  aforementioned  delivery  and  shall  inflict  the  sent- 
ence  that  shall  be  pronounced  on  them  (the  slaves]. 

It  is  aCTeed  that  all  the  fugitive  slaves  and  servants  regardless  of 
color  befon^g  to  vassals  of  His  atholic  Majesty  or  to  other  in- 
lubitants  of  East  Florida  that  uke  assylum  in  the  United  States  shall 
^  returned  on  the  same  terms  and  under  the  same  circumstances 
that  the  Spanish  government  is  bound  [to  follow]  in  regard  to  fuei- 
tiv<s  from  the  United  Sutes  [as  stated]  in  the  preceeding  article 
with  the  sole  limitation  that  they  [slaves]  be  placed  and  sheltered 
tilem  N«'*^own»“  where  they  [the  owners]  will  proceed  for 

3- .  It  B  agreed  that  all  the  horses,  cattle  and  other  property  be- 
longmg  to  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  Scluding 
those  of  the  rebels,  [former]  vassals  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  that 
m  the  future  may  be  stolen  and  taken  into  the  province  of  East 
Florida,  just  like  the  slaves  that  may  flee  in  the  future,  shall  be  re¬ 
turn^  to  their  owners  without  delay  or  expense  with  the  exception 
of  those  that  may  be  impossible  to  return.  All  the  horses,  cattle  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  vassals  of  His  CathoUc  Majesty 
or  Im  subjects  and  mhabiunts  of  East  Florida  that  shaU  subscquoitly 
WMder  to  or  be  removed  and  taken  to  the  United  States  shJl  like- 
^  delivered  to  the  owners  with  the  same  orders  and 
conditions  being  carried  out  as  appUed  to  the  aforementioned  United 
otates. 

It  is  agreed  that  in  consideration  of  the  security  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  puts  up,  various  slaves  among  those  promised  for  return 
to  him  shall  be  retained  as  hosuges  and  a  list  shall  be  drawn  up  of 
th^to  be  returned  including  in  this  list  the  aforementioned  hosuges 

tlnV;  *•  to  the  Vortreu  of  San  Marco*  in  St  Augn^ 

M.  some  years  after  the  eettlement  of  St.  Marrs  OenrriA  th.  an., 
lah  misted  on  referring  to  It  a.  New  Town,  NewSJ^  ir  Nekton  ^ 
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clearly  identified,  this  list  to  be  attested  by  both  contracting  parties 
and  prepared  with  great  clarity  [containing]  an  accounting  of  [the 
cost]  ot  maintenance. 

It  is  agreed  that  die  present  articles  2  and  3  shall  not  be  binding 
until  they  shall  be  approved  and  notarized  by  the  President  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  the  greatest  possible 
anticipation. 

Done,  signed  and  mutually  exchanged  in  this  city  of  San  Agustin 
of  East  Florida  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  today,  the  19th  of  May, 
*797 — Enrique  White — Diego  Seagrove,  Commissioner. 

A  copy  of  the  original  which  is  in  this  office,  provisionally  under 
my  charge.  San  Agustin  of  Florida,  28th  of  May,  1797. 

Juan  de  Pierra 


The  Founding  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Augusta 

By  Trevor  R.  Reese* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War  there  were  only 
two  parish  churches  in  Georgia,  and  these  were  nearly  150 
miles  apart;  the  one,  Christ  Church,  was  in  Savannah  and  the 
other,  St.  Paul’s,  in  Augusta.  The  latter  had  been  erected  at  the 
instigation  of  the  inhabitants  themselves.  In  1749  Hve  merchants 
in  Augusta,  under  the  leadership  of  Captain  George  Cadogan, 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  to  superintend  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  church  and  succeeded  in  collecting  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  for  that  purpose.  At  the  committee’s  request  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Assistants  in  Georgia  gave  authority  for  a  piece  of 
ground  not  exceeding  two  acres  on  the  common  near  Augusta  to 
be  used  as  a  site  for  the  church  and  for  an  adjoining  cemetery. 
By  the  spring  of  1750  the  building  had  been  raised  opposite  one 
of  the  curtains  of  the  fort  under  the  protection  of  the  guns, 
where  it  would  serve  also  as  a  place  of  retreat  in  the  event  of 
Indian  attacks.  This  done,  the  committee  wrote  to  the  Georgia 
Trustees  in  London  asking  to  be  granted  the  land  upon  which 
the  church  had  been  built  and  to  be  sent  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  officiate.* 

The  Trustees  readily  made  “a  proper  conveyance  of  the  ground 
upon  which  the  church  is  built  at  Augusta  and  of  the  church¬ 
yard  to  belong  thereto,”  and  also  granted  three  hundred  acres 
to  be  cultivated  for  the  support  of  a  minister  there.  As  further 
encouragement  they  sent  over  ^ass  for  the  church  windows  and 
ordered  a  pulpit  cloth  and  requisites  for  the  communion  table 
to  be  sent  as  soon  as  a  minister  had  been  appointed.*  Since,  how- 

*A  member  of  the  facalty  of  the  Department  of  Arts,  Newcastle  Unirer- 
sity  College,  Tighe’s  Hill,  New  Sooth  Wales,  Australia. 

1.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  ‘B’  MSS,  XVIII,  no.  195 
(in  the  Society’s  archires,  Westminster,  London,  and  referred  to  hereafter 
as  S.  P.  O.);  Journal  of  the  Commistionert  for  Trade  and  PlantatUnu,  27 
June,  1761;  A.  D.  Chandler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (26 
Tols.  AUanta,  1904-16),  VI,  256. 

2.  (Colonial  Office  Papers  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  5/669,  pp. 
46,  68  (referred  to  hereafter  as  C.  0.);  Chandler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of 
Georgia,  L  661;  n.  609-10. 
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ever,  it  was  nearing  the  time  for  the  Trustees  to  relinquish  their 
charter  authority  in  Georgia,  and  since,  too,  they  were  experi¬ 
encing  rinancial  difficulty  through  the  smallness  of  their  annual 
Parliamentary  grant,  they  looked  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  to  appoint  the  missionary  for  Augusta.  On 
1 6th  November,  1750  the  Society  agreed  to  do  so  on  condition 
that  the  Trustees  provided  him  with  a  glebe  of  three  hundred 
acres  and  guaranteed  him  at  least  £20  sterling  per  annum  by 
bond  from  the  township’s  inhabitants.* 

The  inhabitants  held  a  general  meeting  in  March  1751  and 
agreed  to  cultivate  lands  for  the  support  of  a  minister  as  soon 
as  a  surveyor  had  laid  out  the  three  hundred  acres,  to  fence  him 
a  garden,  and  to  make  “a  most  willing  and  hearty  contriburion 
of  twenty  pounds  yearly  to  be  added  to  a  good  and  worthy 
clergyman’s  salary.”*  By  the  end  of  August  the  inhabitants  “and 
other  transient  persons”  had  contributed  a  total  of  1 20  sterling 
towards  the  cost  of  erecting  a  parsonage,  which  the  committee 
propK>sed  should  be  of  the  dimensions  twenty-six  feet  by  eighteen 
feet  and  two  stories  high,  should  have  a  kitchen  at  one  end  and 
should  include  three  fireplaces  and  an  oven.  The  incumbent’s 
first  year’s  salary  was  to  be  collected  by  the  committee  and  paid 
to  him  quarterly,  but  how  it  was  to  be  found  and  paid  thereafter 
was  a  matter  of  conjecture  for  the  committee  and  was  to  be  one 
of  concern  for  the  unfortunate  appointee.  The  difficulty  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  district  was  not  yet  a  parish  with  the  proper 
officers.  It  therefore  lacked  churchwardens  with  authority  to 
assess  the  inhabitants  for  the  future  payment  of  the  salary,  and 
no  one  but  the  most  zealous  of  optimists  would  have  pinned  much 
hope  on  the  permanence  of  voluntary  contributions.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  lay  in  the  future,  and  for  the  moment  the  inhabitants  were 
more  interested  in  acquiring  the  necessary  furnishings  for  both 
the  church  and  the  parsonage.  They  asked  the  Trustees  for  a 
funeral  pall,  damask  linen  for  the  communion  table,  and  for  a 
large  bell  weighing  about  two  hundredweight,  as  the  largest  they 

S.  8.  P.  O.  ‘B’  MS8.,  XVIII,  no.  193;  8.  P.  O.  Jonmals  of  Proceedings, 
XI.  363.  378.  _ 

4.  Ibid.,  XII,  38;  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  XXVI,  18446. 
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had  been  able  to  purchase  in  Charleston  had  proved  too  small 
to  reach  the  ears  of  those  inhabitants  (and  there  were  many  of 
them)  who  lived  at  a  great  distance  from  the  church.” 

This  was  the  situation  awaiting  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Copp, 
a  native  of  New  Elngland,  when  he  took  up  his  appointment  as 
S.P.G.  missionary  to  Augusta  in  June  1751.  He  was  received  with 
joy  and  satisfaction  by  the  populace  who,  though  prone  to  dis¬ 
agreement  among  themselves,  were  one  in  liking  and  esteeming 
their  minister.  Copp,  however,  was  not  overjoyed  with  them  nor 
liked  the  arrangements  they  had  made  for  him.  No  security  had 
been  given  for  the  future  regular  payment  of  his  salary;  not  even 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  parsonage  had  been  laid;  practically 
no  land  had  been  enclosed  for  a  garden;  and  no  land  had  been 
laid  out  for  a  glebe,  the  intended  site  of  which  was  four  miles 
from  that  of  the  house  and  was  flooded  once  or  twice  a  year  for 
several  days  at  a  time.  To  make  matters  worse  he  was  unable 
to  have  his  family  with  him  because  neighbouring  Indians  were 
in  the  habit  of  attacking  the  settlements,  scalping  some  of  the 
occupants  and  terrorizing  the  remainder.  Before  he  had  been 
six  months  in  Augusta  Copp  felt  impelled  to  write  to  the  S.P.G. 
for  permission  to  move  into  the  vacant  parish  of  St.  James  at 
Goose  Creek  in  South  Carolina,  whose  inhabitants  had  sent  him 
an  invitation  to  minister  to  them  there.* 

The  S.P.G.  would  not  entertain  any  idea  of  Copp  vacating 
his  post  so  soon  after  arrival,  and  the  disgruntled  missionary  was 
obliged  to  remain  until  1756.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
his  circumstances  were  neither  easy  nor  secure.  But  it  appears 
that  the  people  of  Augusta  gave  him  a  year  without  fail 
throughout  his  incumbency,  a  sum  he  was  able  to  supplement 
with  £1^  per  annum  from  South  Carolina  for  preaching  a  ser¬ 
mon  once  a  month  at  New  Windsor,  about  five  miles  from  Au¬ 
gusta.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parsonage  was  not  completed  until 
1754  and  the  want  of  glass  windows  made  it  particularly  un¬ 
comfortable  in  winter  time.  He  was  constantly  fearful  of  attack 

5.  Ihid.,  297-99. 

S.  S.  P.  O.  Journals,  XII.  87,  129-21;  Candler,  ed.,  Colonial  Records  of 
Georgia,  XXVI,  S01-S06. 
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by  the  Indians,  and  in  1755  was  tempted  by  an  invasion  to  go 
as  minister  to  Norwalk  in  Connecticut.  Finally,  at  the  beginning 
of  1756,  he  decided  that  Augusta  was  no  fit  place  for  hun  and 
he  relinquished  his  appointment  there.’ 

After  Copp’s  departure  there  was  a  long  interval  during  which 
no  recognized  minister  resided  in  Augusta.  Even  when,  in  March 
1758,  the  provincial  General  Assembly  erected  the  district  into 
a  parish,  and  when,  too,  the  churchwardens  petitioned  the  S.P.G. 
to  send  them  a  worthy  clergyman,  no  one  was  appointed  to  a 
p>osition  now  blessed  with  the  title  of  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s.®  The 
inhabitants  lamented  having  no  regular  minister,  and  deplored 
having  to  depend  on  visiting  preachers,  such  as  Charles  Martyn, 
who  occasionally  came  from  St.  Andrew’s  in  South  Carolina  to 
preach  to  what  he  considered  “a  very  decent  and  crowded  con¬ 
gregation.”*  In  the  same  f)eriod  another  inconvenience  arose. 
Geoi^a  always  had  difficulty  in  finding  the  money  to  keep  its 
churches  in  good  repair,  and  by  the  end  of  1761  St.  Paul’s  was 
in  a  sorry  state,  the  effect  partly  of  the  passage  of  time  and 
partly  of  its  use  as  a  refuge  during  recent  skirmishes  with  the 
Indians.  The  wardens  and  vestry,  therefore,  petitioned  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  for  legislation  granting  money  to  enable  a  new 
church  to  be  built  and  the  old  parsonage  to  be  repaired.’®  An 
act  for  this  purpose  was  passed  in  March  1761  providing  for  the 
money  to  be  raised  by  appropriating  the  income  from  the  license 
fees  paid  by  tavern  owners  and  liquor  retailers  in  the  parish,  and 
also  empowering  the  wardens  and  vestrymen  to  lease  the  pews  and 
seating  accomodations  in  the  church  at  a  yearly  rent  and  to  apply 
the  proceeds  to  keeping  the  new  church  and  parsonage  in  repair.” 

But  it  was  not  the  want  of  a  good  church  that  upset  the  in¬ 
habitants  so  much  as  the  want  of  a  good  successor  to  Jonathan 
Copp.  In  1762  they  invited  the  Reverend  William  Duncanson 
to  come  to  them  from  Savannah,  having  heard  that  he  was  there 


7.  S.  P.  G.  Journals,  XIII,  28,  43-44,  187-88. 

8.  Ibid.,  XIV,  116;  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  o1  Georgia,  XVIII,  261- 

62. 

9.  S.  P.  Q.  *B’  MSS.,  no.  226. 

10.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia,  XIII,  613-14. 

11.  Ibid.,  XVIII,  494-600.  The  new  church  was  not  completed  until  1766. 
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and  without  duties.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  of  a  character  that 
the  people  required  in  a  clergyman,  for  he  drank  and  swore  ex¬ 
cessively,  and  attempted  to  horsewhip  and  threatened  to  shoot 
one  inhabitant  to  whom  he  took  a  dislike.  The  churchwardens, 
holding  that  people  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  colonies  were 
“more  apt  to  be  taught  by  example  than  by  precept”  quickly  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  Duncanson  was  “incapable  of  forming  the 
great  principles  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  many  unlearned  peo¬ 
ple,”  and  consequently  rejected  him.“  In  1764  the  inhabitants 
of  Augusta  admitted,  for  want  of  a  better,  a  clergyman  “of  an 
indifferent  character”  by  the  name  of  William  Teale,  but  he 
was  discharged  as  soon  as  the  Reverend  Samuel  Frink  arrived 
in  1765.“ 

During  the  War  of  Independence  the  Reverend  James  Seymour 
was  the  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  he  tried  to  continue  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duties  in  spite  of  the  disturbances.  In  1779,  however, 
he  became  for  a  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  “rebels,” 
his  house  was  occupied  by  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  the  church 
was  taken  over  and  used  as  a  military  hospital.  Eventually  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Savannah,  and  ultimately  escaped  to  St. 
Augustine  where  he  officiated  until  1783.^* 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Augusta 
was  ever  a  place  of  deep  devotion  or  pious  dignity  in  colonial 
times.  So  far  as  Christian  knowledge  was  concerned,  the  white 
inhabitants  were  probably  little  better  informed  than  their  Indian 
neighbours,  and  although  they  persistently  sought  religious  in¬ 
struction  and  guidance,  and  although  their  efforts  were  commend¬ 
able  and  in  some  measure  rewarded,  the  standard  of  piety  can 
never  have  been  high  nor  the  influence  of  instruction  wide.  It 
would,  nevertheless,  be  an  injustice  not  to  admire  and  respect  the 
courage  and  diligence  with  which,  despite  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  upon  them  by  environment  and  means,  the  people  of  Au¬ 
gusta  erected  their  own  little  church  in  the  wild,  dangerous  out- 
lands  of  a  new  and  tiny  colony. 

12.  8.  P.  O.  Journals,  XV,  225-26.  Duncanson  was  repected  by  the  people 
of  Sarannah  also. 

IS.  8.  P.  O.  ‘B’  MSS.,  no  228;  8.  P.  O.  Journals,  XVI,  12,  400,  477. 

14.  Ibid,  XXII,  SlO-16,  465-66;  XXIII,  195-196,  334-36. 
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THE  LETTER  BOOK  OF  THOMAS  RASBERRY,  1758-1761 

Part  IX 

Edited  by  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Novr.  28th.  1760 

Sir  I  have  just  now  receiv’d  your  Lrc  of  the  2 2d  Instant  advising  me 
of  your  having  receiv’d  a  few  Packages  for  me  from  Mr  Thomson  per 
Capt  White  Invoice  for  which  was  enclos’d  me  the  14th  Instant  by 
Messrs.  Carsan  &  Swallow  of  your  Town,  who  have  promis’d  to  take 
out  a  Certificate  for  my  Chest  Tea  along  wkh  their  own  by  same 
Conveyance,  the  marks  Number  and  Contents  of  which  I  apprehend 
must  appear  on  the  Cacquet  deliver’d  at  your  Custom  House  by 
Captain  White,  however  as  you  desire  I  here  send  you  all  the  De- 
scnption  of  said  Chest  Tea  that  appears  on  the  Invoice  vizt. 

T  R  No.  3.1.3 

2.1  Tare 

2.3.2  310  lb  Trctt 

12 
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You’l  find  here  enclosd  the  ist  and  second  of  Mr  Tobler’s  Receipts 
for  seventy  one  Pounds  fifteen  shillings  Sterling  of  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Brewton,  which  sum  I  apprehend  said  Gentlemen  will  now  pay 
you  on  sight  therefore  I  have  Charg’d  your  Account  therewith  and 
the  3d  of  those  receipts  will  be  handed  you  in  my  next.  I  am 
Sir 

Your  most  humble  Servant 
Thos.  Rasberry 

Messrs.  Carsan  &  Swallow  Savannah  Georgia  Novr.  20th 

Gentlemen/  1  receiv’d  your  Letter  of  the  14th  Instant,  enclosing  a 
Lre  and  Invoice  of  a  few  Packages  from  Mr  Wm.  Thomson  per  Capt 
White.  I  shall  be  much  oblig’d  to  you  to  include  my  Chest  Tea  with 
your’s  in  your  Custom  House  Certificate  and  return  it  to  Mr  Thom- 


*Director  of  the  OeorRla  Historical  Society. 
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son,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  this  Province  you  may 
freely  Command 

Gentlemen 

Your  very  humble  Servant 
Thos.  Rasberry 

Mr.  Wm.  Banbury  Savannah  Deer.  iid.  1760 

Sir  In  this  1  enclose  you  McQueen  Gordon  &  Cos.  Order  on  Messrs. 
John  McQueen  &  Co  to  me  dated  the  5th  Instant  for  Two  hundred 
and  Twenty  Pounds  your  Currency  on  Account  of  Capt.  Longstaffe 
As  I  have  not  Time  at  present  to  look  into  his  Account  I  cannot  say 
whether  this  Draft  may  fall  short  or  over  ballance  it,  but  this  may 
be  accomodated  hereafter  when  I  have  Time  to  write  out  his  Ac¬ 
count  to  send  you  &  am  Sir 

Yrs  8cca 
T.  R. 

Mr.  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Deer.  2  ad.  1760 

per  Talbert 

I  received  your  Letter  of  the  3d.  Instant  per  Capt  Campbell  to¬ 
gether  with  Ae  sundry  Articles  therein  mentioned.  I  notice  you’re 
selling  the  Beaver  and  your  paying  'Timothy  &  Wells  for  their  Papers 
as  per  their  Receipts  sent  me.  1  am  sorry  my  Gunpowder  is  yet  de¬ 
tained  -  it  may  be  (as  you  observe)  that  the  Powder  brought  up  here 
was  represented  as  for  the  Use  of  Forts  &ca.  I  hope  the  Prohibition 
may  soon  be  taken  off  as  you  seem  to  expect  it.  Youl  fmd  herein 
a  (^rtificate  to  cancel  your  Bond  for  the  Sugars  per  Campbell  and 
1  notice  what  you  say  concerning  Mr  De  Brahms  Maps;  as  soon  as 
I  see  him  I  shall  speak  to  him  and  if  he  chuses  to  let  you  have  a  Sett, 
at  the  Price  you  mention  they  shall  be  sent  you  per  next  opportunitv 

I  am  Sr  &ca 

I  must  beg  you  to  send  me  20  or  30  yds  black  Gimp  agreable  to 
sample  enclosed 

Mr  William  'Thomson  per  Capt  Bowies  -  Portsmouth. 

Capt  Mcaddin  -  Cowes 
Savannah  in  Georgia  Janry  3d.  1761 
Sir/  Two  days  agoe  your  Letters  of  the  7th  and  29th  October  last 
came  to  hand  wherein  I  find  the  Sales  of  the  Indico  per  the  Squerries 
&  my  Account  Current  brourtt  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  Year. 
I  have  also  the  Copy  of  my  Account  for  the  Year  1759  the  Receipt 
of  which  you’l  find  acknowledged  in  mine  of  the  5th.  Sepr.  last 
wherein  I  pointed  out  a  small  Eiror  of  10/  in  your  prejudice.  I  have 
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not  yet  had  Time  to  examine  my  last  Account  but  it  will  soon  be 
done  and  if  any  Thing  in  it  appears  wrong  you’l  be  advised  of  the 
same  in  my  next.  I  am  now  collecting  what  Indico  &  Deer  Skins  I  can 
to  ship  you  under  Convoy  of  the  M.  W.  Dolphin  who,  its  said,  will 
sail  from  Charles  Town  for  Europe  sometime  in  April  next.  1  cannot 
exactly  now  determine  what  the  Value  may  be  that  I  shall  have  to 
ship  you  by  that  Opportunity,  tho  1  think  it  will  not  be  less  than 
five  hundred  Pounds  Sterling  therefore  I  desire  you  to  make  In¬ 
surance  on  that  Sum  conditionaly  with  or  without  Convoy  because 
at  present  I  can  neither  ascertain  the  Vessel  the  Goods  may  be  shipt 
in  nor  indeed  the  Time  of  the  Convoys  sailing. 

Youl  find  in  the  Postscript  to  a  few  Lines  that  I  wrote  you  the 
5th  November  last  that  Mr  Graham  and  1  had  then  some  Thoughts 
of  taking  up  a  Vessel  in  Charles  Town  jointly,  to  have  loaded  for 
Europe,  but  as  Freights  there  yet  keep  up  we  have  not  yet  come  to 
any  determination  on  this  AffW 

I  hope  that  long  before  this  comes  to  hand  you  wdll  have  seen 
Mr  Yonge  by  whom  I  enclosed  you  last  October  516.16.1 1 14 
Sterling  in  Bills 

I  am  Sir  &c 

Our  Indian  Affairs,  seemingly,  remain  much  in  the  same  State,  as 
when  I  last  wrote  you,  and  we  are  dayly  expecting  a  Body  of  Troops 
from  General  Amherst 

To  Devonshier  Reeve  &  Lloyd  Savannah  Georgia  Janry.  5th.  1761 
Gentlemen  In  mine  of  the  5th  November  last  was  acknowledged 
the  Receipt  of  your  Letters  of  the  21st.  April  &  14  June  preceeding 
together  with  an  Account  of  the  Arrival  of  the  Goods  Shipt  me  in 
the  Spy  &  Salisbury  at  Charles  Town  where  they  were  detained  a 
considerable  Time  in  Consequence  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  of  Carolina 
as  mentioned  in  my  said  Letter,  however  1  have  since  then  received 
the  whole  of  them  in  tolerable  good  Order  &  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  dispose  of  the  greater  part  of  the  PLains  notwithstanding  they  came 
to  my  hands  so  very  late  in  Season.  In  my  aforesaid  Letter  I  enclosed 
you  three  Setts  of  Bills  amounting  to  /[a 32.0.8  Sterling  which  as  I 
believe  they  were  undubitable  if  they  reached  you  safely  are  now 
paid  &  passed  to  my  Credit,  herein  you  have  the  Seconds  of  said 
Bills  and  I  must  beg  you  to  ship  me  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  re- 
cept  hereof  under  Insurance  consigned  as  usual  to  Josiah  Smith  Junr 
Mercht  in  Charles  Town  So  CaroUna  the  following  Vizt 
2000  yds.  white  PLains  from  13d  to  14  or  i4‘>4d  per  yard 
12  ps  blue  ditto  about  34  yds  each  [same  as  per 
6  ps.  green  do.  34  yds  each  the  Spy 
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3  . .  o  .  .  o  white  Lead  ground  in  Oyl  in  small  Kegs 
8  com  Mills  with  Boxes  &  Hoppers  about  25/  each 

4  do.  with  do.  27/  ea 

10  .  .  o  .  .  o  Iron  Potts  from  10  to  18  Lb.  wei^t  each  chiefly  of  the 
smaller  wei^t  mentioned 
600  feet  window  Glass  10  by  8  f 
400  feet  do  9  by  1 1  I  ^ 

80  groce  short  Pipes  1 

JO  groce  long  do.  {  “  '><”■“  of  5  or  6  groce  eech 

50  galls,  linseed  Oyl  in  wickered  Jugs  of  2  gallons  each 
12  doz  small  barrels  Lampblack 

I  must  beg  you  in  shipping  the  white  &  coloured  PLains  to  divide 
the  above  Quantity  as  near  as  you  can  so  that  they  may  come  out  in 
Two  Bottoms  and  by  the  two  first  sailing  Vessels  for  Charies  Town 
as  to  the  other  Articles  they  may  all  come  together  per  either  of  those 
Conveyances.  I  shall  make  another  Remittance  very  speedily  and 
shoud  be  glad  to  have  my  Account  Current  up  to  the  close  of  the 
Year  past  and  am 

Gent  &cr 

Janry  6th.  ' 

Since  I  wrote  the  foregoing  yesterday  I  met  with  a  Sett  of  Bills 
Exchange  on  London  the  nrst  of  which  you’l  find  here  enclosed 
namely  J.  M.  Bolzius’s  Bills  to  me  on  Thos.  Broughton  dated  the  ist. 
November  last  for  Fifty  Pounds  sterling,  which  I’me  persuaded  will 
meet  due  honour  and  1^  placed  to  my  Credit 

Ti 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  loth  Janry  1761 

per  Mr  Zubly 

Sir  I  received  your  Letter  of  the  ist.  Inst,  enclosing  my  Account 
to  the  31  Ulto  which  shall  be  examined  and  the  Ballance  5 17.0. 10 
your  Currency  if  right  passed  to  your  Credit  -  the  two  small  Ac¬ 
counts  against  Dmmmond  &  Shephard  I  shall  endeavour  to  get  paid 
tho  the  latter  appears  to  be  a  perfect  Stranger  here  for  none  of  his 
Occupation  that  I  have  yet  spoke  too  knows  any  thing  of  him  by  that 
name,  however  I  shall  continue  my  Enquiry  and  may  very  probably 
find  him  out  if  in  these  Parts.  1  shall  see  Drummond  perhaps  in  a  Day 
or  two  hence.  I  notice  Coll.  Beales  paying  Mr  Debrahm  his  whole 
Subscription  -  and  the  Letters  for  Mr  Robinson  &ca  are  received.  I 
must  beg  you  to  forward  the  2  enclosed  Letters  for  Bristol  by  the 
two  first  Conveyances  that  may  offer  for  any  part  of  Britain,  they 
are  Copies  and  must  not  go  together  and  youl  please  to  favour  me 
with  the  Names  of  the  Vessels  they  go  in. 
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I  herein  enclose  you  Two  hundred  Pounds  your  Money  to  be 
placed  to  my  Credit.  Mr  Thos.  Lloyd  acquaints  me  that  he  shall 
go  for  your  Town  in  a  few  days  hence  by  whom  I  shall  write  you 
again  and  send  you  at  least  an  equal  Remittance. 

I  am  Sir  &  cr 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Janry  i6th.  1761 

1  wrote  you  a  Line  the  loth.  Instant  by  the  revd.  Mr.  Zubly  and 
therein  enclosed  you  Two  hundred  Pounds  in  your  Money  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  my  Credit.  This  will  be  handed  you  by  Mr  Lloyd  and  wherein 
youl  find  four  hundred  Pounds  more  which  youl  likewise  place  to 
my  Account,  and  1  must  beg  you  to  send  me  by  the  first  good  Op¬ 
portunity  that  may  offer  the  following  Articles, 
i  hhd.  of  muscovado  Sugar,  or  about  the  like  Quantity  in  barrels 
which  may  do  best  on  account  of  roling  up  our  Hill 
I  hhd.  Rum  under  Debenture 
400  lb.  Coffee 
10  lb  Chocolate 

I  Cag  good  madeira  Wine  -  8  or  10  gallons 

25  lb.  brown  sugar  Candy  if  under  10/  per  Lb.  yr.  Currency  put  up 
in  a  small  Box 

Youl  please  to  forward  the  two  enclosed  Letters  for  Mr  Thomson 
bv  the  two  first  Opportunities  for  any  part  of  Britain  as  they  are 
Orders  for  Insurance  on  a  few  Goods  I  propose  shipping  him  under 
Convoy  of  the  Dolphin. 

I  have  spoke  to  Mr  De  Brahm  about  a  Sett  of  Maps  for  you  as 
you  mentioned,  which  I  shoud  have  sent  by  this  Opportunity,  had 
it  been  convenient,  but  as  Mr.  Lloyd  tells  me  his  Boat  is  small,  I 
defer  it  for  another  Conveyance,  you’l  also  find  under  Cover  2  other 
small  Packetts  for  London,  one  for  Mr  Broughton,  the  other  for  Mr 
Lloyd  which  please  to  send  away  with  these  for  Mr.  Thomson.  I 
cannot  yet  hear  any  Thing  of  Shephard.  Drummond  is  at  Ogechee 
fitting  out  a  small  new  built  Vessel  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  Town 
I  shall  tender  him  your  Account 

I  am  Sir  Sccr 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  Jany.  24th.  1761 

Sir  I  wrote  you  the  loth.  Instant  per  rvd  Zubly  and  again  the  i6th. 
per  Mr.  Lloyd  both  of  which  I  hope  you’ve  receiv’d  in  mine  of  the 
loth.  was  enclos’d  2  Letters  for  Bristol,  and  herein  you’l  find  2  more 
Copies  thereof  if  the  former  are  yet  in  your  Hands,  you’l  please  to 
notice  that  they  must  go  by  4  different  Conveyances,  my  Letter 
of  the  1 6th.  Cont’d  2  for  Mr  Thomson  and  here  are  two  more  Copies 
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of  them  also,  therefore  you’l  forward  them  in  like  order,  with  those 
for  Bristol. 

Yesterday  I  was  informed  that  Mr  Shephard  was  in  the  S.them  Part 
of  this  Province  in  a  very  poor  Condition,  my  Informant  believes  he 
is  not  capable  of  paying  a  single  penny,  I  shall  write  to  a  friend  there 
of  mine  to  get  your  Demand  from  him,  if  Possible 
1  herein  send  you  15.3/9  more  in  Currency  and  I  must  beg  you 
to  make  the  Sugar  desir’d  of  you  the  i6th  Instant  2  hhds.  PLease  also 
to  send  me  200  lb.  Sope  in  [tom]  boxes 
I  am  Sir 

Your  very  Obedient  Servant 
Thos.  Rasberry 

Mr  William  Thomson  Savannah  Georgia  February  6th.  1761 
My  last  was  the  3d.  Ultimo  wherein  was  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  yours  under  the  7th  and  29th.  October  last  wherein  youl  find 
Directions  to  make  Insurance  on  £,$00  in  Goods  to  be  shipt  you 
on  an  uncertain  Vessel  under  Convoy  of  the  Dolphin,  which  I  now 
confirm.  The  5th  of  Septr.  last  you  was  desired  to  ship  me  Sundry 
Articles  which  youl  readily  perceive  were  chiefly  calculated  for  the 
Summer  Season  and  may,  very  probably,  be  now  on  their  Passage 
here.  I  shall  want  sundry  other  Goods  for  my  Winters  Sale,  mostly 
of  the  woollen  Kind,  and  as  so  much  depends  on  the  seasonable  Ar¬ 
rival  of  these  Articles  I  must  request  you  to  send  me  out  the  following 
so  that  they  may  be  here  by  the  last  of  August  or  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  next  at  farthest  -  under  Insurance,  marked  and  consigned  as 
usual,  namely 

4  doz  milld  yam  Caps  a  6  per  doz 

3  doz  single  worsted  ditto  a  4  or  5/  per  doz 

3  doz  double  ditto  a  6  or  6/6 

3  doz  mens  grey  yam  Hose  a  1 1  /6  per  doz 

3  doz  do  a  12/6 

3  doz  dos.  grey  wove  worsted  do.  a  18/  per  doz 

3  doz  dos.  do.  a  20/ 

2  doz.  dos.  do.  a  22/ 

2  doz.  dos.  plain  knitt  do.  a  32/ 

6  doz.  dos.  grey  ribbd  abt.  32/ 

2  doz.  dos.  nne  black  Hose  a  42/ 
let  a  few  pr.  be  ribbd 

2  doz.  woms.  blue  stamp’t  yam  clockt  Hose  a  1 1  /6  per  doz 

2  doz.  dittos,  do.  a  12/6 

3  doz.  dittos,  chervd.  worsted  do.  a’  20/  per  doz 

3  doz.  dittos.  do.  a*  22/ 
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j  of  a  midling  Quality 


I  doz.  ditto.  do.  a  24/ 

1  doz.  ditto,  do.  a  28/ 

I  doz.  boys  grey  knit  Hose  a  18/ 

1  doz.  do.  a  22/ 

2  doz.  do.  a  22/ 

3  doz.  childs  first  Stockings  spotted  about  4/  per  doz 

3  doz.  larger  abt.  8  or  8/6  per  doz 

6  womens  scarlet  Qoaks  a*  6/8  each 

6  dos.  do.  a*  7/4 

6  dos.  do.  a’  9/6 

4  woms.  black  silk  Capuchins  flowered  &  fringed  a  15/  each 

4  dittos.  do.  a  20/ 

4  dittoes.  do.  SI  25/ 

3  woms.  flowered  black  silk  Cardinals 
3  dittos.  do.  sattin  do. 

2  ps.  blue  Durants  a’  34/  per  ps. 

2  ps.  blue  Callimancoe  a’  34/6 

3  blue  worsted  E>amasks  a  49s. 

10  ps.  striped  duffill  Blanketts 

2  E^ds  blue  broad  Qoths  of  loYz  yards  each  at  14/  per  Yd. 

1  ps.  or  abt.  20  yds  ordinary  blue  broad  ditto  about  7s  or  8s.  per  yd 

10V2  yds  fine  black  do.  abt.  15/  per  yd 

4  ps.  blue  german  Serge  midling  Quality 

6  yds  green  broad  Cloth  a  15/ 

loYz  yds  scariet  ditto  a  14/ 

please  to  send  Shalloon  8c  Trimmings  in  proportion  for  the 
above  Qoths 

2  ps.  blue  Shalloon 

2  ps.  finer  ditto 
I  ps.  red  striped  Linsey 
I  ps.  blue  striped  Do.  a 

I  ps.  red  striped  Do. 
i  ps.  blue  striped  Do. 


2  ps.  red  striped  Linseys 
2  ps.  blue  striped  ditto 


about  30/ 
about  36/ 
a  36/ 

36/  narrow  Stripes 
a  i4d  per  yd 
a  i4d 
a’  i4d  per  yd 
i4d  broader  Stripes 


2  ps.  emboss’ (i  Serge  -  a  red  ground  8c  black  Flowers 
2  ps.  ditto  -  a  blue  ground  with  black  Flowers 


2  ps.  blue  napt  Witneys 
6  mens  cloth  great  Coats 
2  mens  do. 

2  mens  do. 


a'  4/3 

a’  14/ 
a  16/ 
a  18/ 
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2  mens  do.  a  20/ 

18  dos.  blue  duffUl  ditto  a’  11/ 

please  to  order  the  above  great  Coats  to  be  in  general  of 
the  loi^est  Sizes  tho’  you  exceed  12  or  i4d  each  in  the 
above  Prices 

12  mens  bearskin  Coats  a  11/ 

6  youths  ditto  a  8/6  or  9s. 

2  doz  mens  blue  Sailors  or  fearnought  Jacketts  large  at  6/9  each 
1  doz.  witney  Jacketts  about  4/6  each 

8  blue 


4  green 

6  pr.  mens  cloth  Breeches  about  7  or  [tom]  pr. 

6  pr.  mens  coarser  ditto  a’  4/ 

I  ps.  black  Bombazine  of  a  pretty  good  Quality 
I  ps.  black  Alamode  abt.  60  Ells  at  2/ 

1  ps.  Crape  for  Hatbands  a  22/  per  Ell 

2  ps.  Irish  Poplins  about  28  or  30  yds  each  a  2  2d.  per  yd 

2  ps.  ditto  2  2/  per  yd 

2  ps.  ditto  2  2/6  per  yd 

The  foregoing  are  intended  for  Womens  Gowns  and  the 
grounds  are  off  worsted  with  silk  Flowers,  and  I  woud  have 
them  of  different  Patterns. 

4  doz.  womens  stuff  damask  or  Callimancos  Shoes  let  a  few  pr. 

be  black  but  none  yellow 
6  doz.  womens  Leather  Shoes  chiefly  large  Sizes 
60  lb.  OSnabrig  Thread  a’  i9d.  per  lb. 

20  lb.  ditto  at  i6d.  in  half  pounds 

20  lb.  fine  blue  Thread  a  2/6 

12  lb.  whited  brown  do.  a  2/2 

12  doz  pastework  Handkerchiefs  blue  &  white  a  12/9  per  doz 
6  doz  blue  spotted  do  a  14/  per  do 

15  ps.  cotton  Rommall  do.  a  10/6  do. 

2  ps.  (or  40  Yds)  plain  Muslin  a  57s.  per  ps. 

8  doz  mens  felt  Hatts  a’  14/  per  doz 

6  doz  dos.  castor  do.  a  24/  per  doz 

2  doz  Carolina  Beaver  do.  a  5s/  each 

6  do.  a  1/6  each 

6  .  do.  a  10/  each 

6  do.  a  12/  ea. 


6  lb.  Nutmegs 
2  lb.  Cinnamon 
56  lb.  brown  sugar  Candy 
12  Reams  fools  cap  Paper 


at  12/6  per  Rm 
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[tom]  doz  Bibles  at  2/6  each 

2  doz  Testaments  at  1 1  /  per  doz 

2  doz  spelling  Books  at  8/  per  doz. 

2  doz  pewter  Basons  abt.  1  lb.  each 

2  doz  do.  I  Vi  lb.  each 

2  doz  do.  2  lb.  each 

1  doz  flat  pewter  Dishes  sorted 

12  double  gro.  flat  white  mettal  Buttons 
6  single  gro.  coat  ditto 

18  copper  Tea  Kettles  of  different  Sizes  and  filled  with  quart  bottle 
Coiks. 

N3.  the  Corks  they  generally  send  out  for  quart  Bottles  are 
too  large 

2  copper  Coffee  Potts  a  5/  each 

2  do.  a  6/  ea. 

2  do.  a  7/  ea. 

I  doz  brass  beer  Cocks 

1  doz  wine  do. 

12  doz.  blue  &  white  earthen  half  pint  Bowls  a  2/3  per  doz 
6  doz  pint  do.  at  3/  per  doz 

6  doz  quart  do.  at  4/6  per  do 

4  doz  blue  &  white  stone  chamber  Potts  at  8/  per  doz 
72  enamelled  china  Cups  and  Sawcers  at  4  Vi  d.  each 
72  burnt  in  ditto  at  6  or  7d  each 

please  to  order  the  above  Cups  &  Sawcers  to  be  large,  those 
sent  per  the  Sally  Coombes  are  not  liked,  being  too  small  > 
let  them  be  Landscaped  and  lively  patterns. 

8  doz.  glass  Tumblers  different  Sizes  and  all  plain 
12  doz.  bottles  Mustard 

50  lb.  Westons  pigtail  Tobacco  in  half  pounds 

2  doz  pair  silk  Imee  Garters  blue 

2  doz  pair  do.  scarlet 

2  doz  pair  do.  black 

2  doz  pair  do.  different  cloth  Colours 

1  lb.  black  sewing  Silk 

I  lb.  dera  blue  ditto 

12  pair  Iron  wire  rice  Seives 

6  pair  ditto  brass 

tliose  per  the  Union  were  all  coarse  one’s  which  was  wroi^ 
they  shoud  have  been  pairs 
I  doz  small  Bellows  at  2/ 

8  doz.  fine  hair  flower  Seives 
4  doz.  painters  Brushes  of  different  Sizes 
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12  good  Hand  Saws 
Sash  Saws 
dove  tail  Saws 

doz  double  bitted  polished  small  nail  Gimbletts 
1 8  doz  common  small  nail  Gimbletts  sorted  at  lod  per  doz 
2  doz  spike  nail  do.  at  i8d.  per  doz 

2  doz  do.  a  2  id. 

2  doz  do.  a  2/ 

2  dz  Table  Hinges  with  Screws  (vizt)  i  doz  at  4/8  &  i  a  5/3 

18  pr.  Trace  Chains  a  per  pr 

12  pr  ditto  about  8  or  9  Lb.  ea  k* 

3  doz  square  eyed  Hatchetts  about  12/  per  doz. 

12  doz.  pit  saw  Files  a’  5/  per  doz 

6  doz.  A  cut  saw  do.  a  3/6  or  3/8  per  doz 

1 2  doz.  hand  saw  do.  at  2od.  per  doz 

2  doz.  round  plated  Bolts  a’  5  /  per  doz. 

2  doz.  do.  a  7s  do. 

2  doz.  do.  a  10/  do. 

2  doz.  Iron  Squares  a  12/  per  doz 

2  doz.  Curry  Combs  a  9/  do. 

I  doz.  Brushes  for  do.  a  9/ 

8  pr.  sad  Irons  a  2/2  per  pr. 

8  pr.  do.  a  2/6 

8  pr.  do.  a  3/ 

6  doz.  broad  Hoes  a  20/  per  doz  with  round 

Creases 

I  doz  ^  inch  Augurs 
I  doz  ^  inch  do. 

I  doz  I  inch  do. 

50  lb.  dutch  glazed  Shoe  Thread 

1  doz  Tap  borers 

2  doz  lathing  Hammers 

6  doz  Hasps  &  Staples  different  Sizes 
I  doz  broad  Axes  a  3/  each 

I  doz  larger  a  3/6  or  3/9  ea. 

6  doz  felling  Axes  a  20/  per  doz 


6  doz  felling  Axes 


o  sorted  frying  Pans 


a  3/  each 
a  3/6  or  3/9  ea. 
a  30/  per  doz 


6  steel  coffee  Mills 


6  pair  middle  sized  Sdlyards  with  Pea’s 
12  pr.  Coopers  Compasses 
2  doz.  dos.  Vices 
I  doz.  dos.  Howels 


at  6/  each 
at  7s 
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3  doz. 

dos. 

Bitts  sorted 

1  doz. 

dos. 

broad  Axes 

i  doz. 

dos. 

Croce 

1  doz. 

dos. 

Adzes 

6  pair  %  inch  grooving  Planes 
6  pair  inch  ditto 

let  the  above  PLanes  be  Iron  plated 

1  doz.  Iron  chafing  Dishes  about  2/3  or  2/6  each 

6  pair  chamber  fire  Shovels  &  Tongs  a’  2/6  per  pair 
6  pair  Kitchin  do  a  3/ 

2  .  .  o  .  .  o  Sheet  Iron 
10  .  .  o  .  .  o  bar  ditto 

1  . .  o  . .  o  german  Steel 

6  pair  new  fashions  brass  Candlesticks  a  6/  per  pr 

2  doz  mens  black  glazed  Gloves 

4  doz  snaffle  Bridles  a  24/  per  doz 

2  doz  double  Girths 
2  doz  single  do. 

I  shall  endeavour  if  possible  to  send  you  another  Boats  pay  Bill 
per  this  Opportunity  but  if  it  cannot  be  got  ready  in  Time  youl 
have  it  by  next.  I  wrote  to  Devonshier  Reeve  &  Lloyd  the  5th.  tHto. 
for  a  few  Goods  to  be  here  in  the  Fall;  since  then,  I  have  received 
a  very  odd  kind  of  a  Letter  from  them  wherein  they  seem  to  imply 
that  it  will  not  suit  them  to  deal  with  any  on  this  Side  unless  their 
Remittances  as  such  as  will  keep  off  an  Interest  Account  which  you 
know  is  impossible  to  be  done  unless  a  Person  had  a  very  extensive 
Capital  indeed,  -  the  Payments  I  have  made  them  have  been  such  that 
cannot  in  reason  I  conceive  be  liable  to  Complaint,  but  for  Fear  they 
shoud  make  any  Demur  in  shipping  my  said  Order,  which  is  to  no 
great  Amount,  I  must  beg  you  to  support  it  in  order  to  prevent  a 
Disappointment.  They  have  sent  me  no  Account  Current  since  I 
begun  with  them  and  I  dont  apprehend  I  owed  them  any  thiM,  ex¬ 
cept  a  little  Interest,  before  they  shipped  me  the  last  Parcel  of  Goods 
(about  jCsoo  Amount)  and  before  they  were  received  here  I  remitted 
them  upwards  of  ^200  on  Account  of  the  same. 

I  am  Sir  &cra 


John  Tobler  Esq  Savannah  Georgia  Feby.  6th.  1761 

Sm/  I  receiv’d  your  Lre  of  the  26th.  Ulto.  Containmg  ^242  So. 
C  Cy.  in  stere.  £ 34->  ‘-S 

8t  in  Georgia  Money  8. 16. 10 
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which  as  you  observ’d  overbalanced  your  own  Account  by  three 
Pence  as  youl  see  by  the  enclos’d  the  Goods  I  now  send  you  by  Mr. 
Bender  amounting  to  ^170.11/714  and  which  1  hope  youl  safely 
receive,  will  be  the  first  Charge  in  a  new  Acct.  You  wrote  for  several 
Articles  which  I  could  not  get  in  this  Town,  were  almost  all  kinds 
of  Goods  are  at  present  very  Scarce,  after  the  seven  Packs  of  the 
Companys  Skins  are  Carried  to  the  Credit  of  that  Account  there  will 
remam  a  Ballance  of  ....  Its  now  late  at  Night,  Bender  goes  away 
before  day  Break  in  the  Morning  therefore  I  cannot  write  so  fully 
as  I  intend  to  do  by  next  Opportunity.  I  Received  all  the  Skins, 
Tallow,  Bees  Wax  &  the  seven  Steer  hides  you  mention  &  am 
Sir 

Your  very  Humble  Servant 
Thomas  Rasberry 

PS  Please  to  Excuse  Haste 

Mr  Josiah  Smith  Savannah  in  Georgia  Feby  9th.  1761 

Si*/  I  receiv’d  your  Letter  of  the  6th  Instant  by  the  revd.  Mr.  Zubly, 
together  with  all  the  Articles  put  on  board  Capt.  Smyth,  amounting 
as  per  Bill  to  ^485*5/2  your  money  for  which  sum  you  have  a  Credit 
with  me,  I’me  r^ly  sorry  to  learn  that  you’re  in  a  bad  state  of  health 
&  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  your  removal  from  Carolina  for  a  short 
space  of  time  might  be  a  means  of  recovery  and  as  I  find  both  bv 
your  own  advertisements  in  the  Gazette  and  also  from  the  revd  Mr 
Zubly  that  your  Business  will  yet  be  carried  on  in  your  Absence  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you’l  leave  proper  Directions,  as  to  my  Concerns 
your  way,  with  the  Person  to  whom  you  may  intrust  your  Affairs  in 
Charles  Town,  I  observe  that  my  late  Letters  for  Europe  all  all  gone  - 
•  herein  1  send  you  2  more  for  Mr  Thomson,  which  as  they  are  Dup¬ 
licates  must  go  per  different  Conveyances.  Mr  Pickering  Robinson 
&  Mr  Russell  have  been  Acquainted  with  the  Reason  of  your  not 
writing  them,  which  they  cannot  take  Amiss.  I  hope  by  next  Oppor¬ 
tunity  I  may  receive  my  Gunpowder  as  1  find  that  your  Act  of  As¬ 
sembly  for  Prohibiting  this  Arocle  &cr  is  now  Expir’d,  a  good  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Powder  I’me  told,  came  up  in  Capt  Smyth 
I  am  Sir 

Your  very  Humble  Servant 
Thos.  Rasberry 


[The  end.] 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  WARREN  AKIN,  CONFEDERATE 
CONGRESSMAN 

Edited  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley* 

Part  III 

Richmond  Va. 

Deer  23rd  1864 

My  dear  Darling  Wife:  If  I  could  move  with  “the  speed  of 
thought”  I  would  now  be  sitting  by  the  fire  with  you  and  my  dear 
children  this  cold  night.  The  weather  is  very  cold  here  now.  A  few 
days  since  and  it  was  very  warm  for  the  season,  even  in  Ga.  It  is  now 
bitter  cold.  How  many  poor  people  are  suffering  to-night  for  food, 
fuel  and  clothing.  How  many  of  our  soldiers  are  suffering  to-night. 
O  what  anguish  of  mind  and  pain  of  body  is  caused  by  this  cruel 
war!  What  suffering,  grief,  sorrow  and  tears  are  felt  and  shed  all 
over  our  land.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Widows  will  still  be  made, 
orphans  will  still  be  multiplied,  anguish  of  heart  still  be  felt  and 
accumulating  sorrows  still  roll  over  the  hearts  of  fathers,  mothers, 
wives  and  children.  Blood  will  sdll  flow  and  loved  ones  still  suffer 
in  prison.  How  long,  O  my  Father,  shall  these  sufferings  continue? 

1  suppose  you  have  seen  the  letter  of  Mr.  Howard  describing  the 
condition  of  Atlanta  after  the  Yankees  left  it.**  They  even  robbed 
the  graves,  and  Atlanta  is  nearly  ruined.  I  could  not  tell  whether 
Solomon’s  house  was  destroyed  from  the  description,  as  no  names 
were  given. 

I  have  learned  that  many  persons  have  gone  back  to  our  section 
of  Georgia,  and  I  fear  have  gone  too  soon,  as  I  have  no  idea  they 
will  be  permitted  to  stay  there  long.  I  think  the  Yankees  will  soon 
be  in  that  country  again.  I  have  no  idea  of  seeing  where  my  house 
once  stood  until  the  war  is  over,  if  I  do  then.  From  all  1  can  learn 
there  must  be  great  destitution  in  that  section  of  Georgia.  No  hogs, 
cows,  or  sheep.  How  are  the  people  to  be  fed?  And  then  our  own 
people  are  robbing  and  plundering  the  people  who  remained  at 
home.  There  is  a  state  of  anarchy  in  all  that  section,  and  I  fear  will 
get  worse  every  day. 

From  all  I  can  learn  I  fear  Hood’s  army  is  ruined,  —  scattered,  and 
will  never  be  good  for  any  thing  again.  O  what  a  disastrious  cam- 
paig^n  into  Tennessee  this  has  been.  I  see  Mobile  is  again  threatened, 

•Professor  History  In  Emory  University. 

95.  The  letter  referred  to  is  that  of  General  W.  P.  Howard  of  the  Oeorgla 
State  Militia  to  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown,  Dec.  7,  1864,  published  in  the 
Macon  Daily  Telegraph  and  Confederate,  Dec.  12,  1864.  It  is  reproduced  in 
full  in  Garrett,  Atlanta  and  it$  Environs,  I,  685-55. 
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Savannah  I  fear  has  fallen.  Charleston  will  fall,  then  Augusta  or 
Branchville,  perhaps  both,  and  then  we  will  be  in  a  right  bad  fix.  An 
attack  is  expected  daily  on  Wilmington,  and  that  too  will  fall  I  fear. 
Blockade  goods  will  then  case  [cease]  to  be  used.  Calico  is  selling 
here,  I  am  informed,  at  $25.  per  yard,  and  soon  will  not  be  sold  at 
any  price.  It  seems  to  me  we  will  soon  be  in  as  bad  a  fix  as  were 
our  fathers  in  their  revolution,  when  Charleston,  Savannah  and 
every  other  town  of  any  importance  was  taken  by  the  british.  Clothes 
of  all  kinds  will  be  scarce  and  high,  and  the  most  common  neces¬ 
saries  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  on  any  terms.  No  one  can  foresee 
the  distress  that  will  come  upon  the  people  in  the  next  twelve  months. 
Suffering  must  be  extensive  and  severe.  When  this  war  is  over  many 
persons  who  had  a  handsome  competency  when  the  war  began,  will 
be  in  poverty  if  not  in  absolute  want.  I  do  not  see  how  1  am  to 
continue  to  support  my  family.  1  never  felt  so  before  about  it.  I  have 
some  ten  thousand  dollars  in  interest  bearing  notes  and  at  the 
present  rate  it  will  take  the  most  of  them— nearly  all— to  buy  com 
and  pork  for  another  year.  I  will  either  have  to  sell  them  or  sell  gold. 
Bartow  County  owes  me  nearly  enough  to  pay  for  my  com  and 
pork,  but  I  cant  get  it.  My  expenses  here  for  a  few  months,  take 
all  my  pay  for  a  year  nearly.  I  do  hope  you  will  get  some  land  to 
cultivate  next  year. 

One  more  day  and  then  it  will  be  Christmas.  O  how  glad  I  would 
be  if  1  could  go  home  to-morrow. 

Have  you  seen  or  heard  from  Col  Price  lately?  What  is  he  doing? 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gilreath  to  day  that  I  had  collected  some  money  for 
him,  and  requested  him  to  write  me  whether  I  should  send  it  by 
express.  If  you  can  please  write  him  a  note  &  send  it  to  “Broad  River” 
Elbert  county  Ga.”  and  tell  him  to  write  me  whether  to  send  his  money 
by  express.  It  is  now  late  at  night  and  I  will  stop  and  finish  this 
to-morrow  morning. 

When  you  see  Cousin  Jane  &  Cousin  Sally  give  them  my  love, 
and  when  you  write  do  tell  me  every  little  thing  about  home  and 
home  folks.  I  wish  I  had  something  interesting  to  write  you.  I  have 
promised  to  go  out  to  the  army  Sunday  if  the  day  is  pleasant.  Good 
night  my  darling.  How  1  do  want  to  see  you.  Give  my  love  to  your 
mother  and  all  of  them  when  you  write  to  them.  Good  night  my 
dearest. 

Saturday.  Feaster  Woolley  has  just  informed  me  that  he  will  leave 
here  for  Georgia  monday  morning,  and  I  will  not  mail  this,  but  will 
send  it  by  him  to  Georgia  and  hope  you  will  get  it  next  friday,  but 
fear  you  will  not.  I  ought  to  have  received  a  letter  from  you  this 
morning,  but  got  none,  and  1  fear  will  not  get  any  for  some  days  to 
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come.  The  weather  is  very  cold  and  every  thing  out  of  order.  Failing 
to  receive  a  letter  makes  me  feel  anxious  about  home  and  causes  a 
strong  desire  to  hear  from  you.  In  the  last  week  I  have  written  and 
mailed  two  or  three  (the  latter  number  1  believe)  letters  to  you,  one 
to  Eliza  and  one  to  Warren.  It  takes  about  three  weeks  for  a  letter 
to  go  from  here  to  you  and  get  an  answer.  So  it  will  be  about  the 
middle  of  January  before  I  will  hear  from  you  in  reply  to  this. 

Gold  is  selling  here  at  fifty  for  one,  or  rather  one  dollar  in  gold 
will  buy  fifty  in  Confederate  treasury  notes.  I  think  it  will  probably 
be  higher  in  a  few  days.  One  hundred  dollars  will  buy  (5,000,  in 
notes  rum'y  will  buy  six  in  a  few  days. 

Savannah  has  fallen.  Hood’s  army  is  nearly  ruined,  and  1  confess 
things  look  gloomy  enough,  but  all  will  come  out  right  some  day. 
God  rules  on  earth,  and  this  war  will  work  for  the  good  of  His 
people.  And  I  will  try  to  trust  Him  under  all  circumstances.  “Trust 
in  ^e  Lord  forever,**  —  have  patience,  be  hopeful,  and  try  to  be 
cheerful.  When  any  one  speaks  discourag^ngly,  you  speak  the  re¬ 
verse  &  try  to  cheer  them  up.  Talking  dispondingly  will  make  one 
feel  so.  If  you  feel  discouraged,  dont  express  yourself  so.  Be  as  cheer¬ 
ful  as  possible. 

A  turkey  sells  for  (125.00  here.  I  was  offered  this  evening  (300  for 
my  gold  chain,  but  did  not  sell.  I  was  down  on  Main  street  a  little 
while  this  evening  and  saw  ducks,  turkeys,  partridges,  a  large  buck, 
with  13  prongs  on  one  of  his  horns,  hanging  at  the  doors  of  eating 
houses.  I  suppose  many  members  will  take  their  dinners  at  such 
houses  monday.  The  house  adjourned  this  afternoon  until  Wednesday, 
so  I  have  two  rest  days  besides  Sunday.  I  wish  I  could  be  at  home 
with  you.  1  do  want  to  see  you  “so  bad.”  Do  write  me  long  letters. 
1  have  so  much  writing  to  do,  or  I  would  write  more.  My  dearest 
darling  do  write  me  long  letters.  Your  devoted  husband, 

Warren  Akin 

Richmond  Va. 

Deer  26th  1864 

My  dear  darling  Wife:  I  have  no  letter  from  you  since  the  12th, 
fourteen  days  ago,  and  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from  you. 

1  have  written  to  W.  W.  Qayton,**  of  Augusta,  to  collect  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  bonds  &  notes  of  mine  I  left  with  him,  and  to  send  you 


96.  William  W.  Clayton,  who  became  a  prominent  Atlanta  business  leader 
after  the  war,  was  at  this  time  with  the  AtlanU  agency  of  the  Georgia  Rail¬ 
road  and  Banking  Company.  Before  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  this  agency  and  the 
funds  in  its  care,  including  some  Confederate  notes  deposited  by  Akin,  were 
moved  to  Augusta.  See  Akin’s  letter  to  his  wife  of  January  8,  1865,  below 
and  Garrett,  Atlanta  and  it*  Environ*,  I,  712,  et  passim. 
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the  interest.  It  will  be  some  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  and 
when  you  Mt  it  1  wish  you  to  pay  Mr.  Mattox*’  for  the  pork.  I  ex¬ 
pect  he  will  make  you  p>ay  $1.50  per  pound.  Write  him  a  note  and 
request  him  to  call  and  get  his  money.  If  he  says  you  must  pay  him 
I750,  ask  him  if  he  does  not  think  the  price  is  very  high. 

1  requested  Mr.  Qayton  to  write  you  to  Elberton  when  he  sent 
forward  the  money  to  you  by  express,  so  that  you  may  know  when 
to  send  for  it.  \^en  you  mow  the  money  has  been  sent  up  to 
Lexington,  get  Majr  Jones  to  see  Mr.  England,  the  mail  carrier, 
to  get  him  to  bring  the  money  over.  You  must  write  a  note  to  Mr. 
Little,  at  Lexington  depot,  to  send  the  money  by  Mr.  England.  Dont 
feel  any  hesitancy  in  attending  to  these  things.  All  know  that  I  am 
absent,  and  you  have  to  attend  to  business  for  yourself.  If  when  you 
pay  Mattox  for  the  pork,  you  have  more  money  than  you  will  have 
use  for,  to  meet  current  expenses,  pay  Judge  Herndon  for  the  fodder 
I  got  from  him.  I  am  to  pay  him  four  dollars  a  hundred  bundles. 
ElMrt  knows  how  many  bundles  he  received.  Elbert  can  pay  the 
money.  Judge  Herndon  is  in  Elberton  every  mail  day.  When  you 
receive  the  fodder  1  am  to  get  from  Mr.  Qeveland,  pay  him  for  it. 

I  think  I  am  to  pay  him  four  dollars  a  hundred  pounds.  Elbert  and 
Warren  are  old  enough  to  attend  to  such  business  and  it  is  time  they 
were  at  it.  I  can  not  live  always  and  you  and  they  will  have  to  attend 
to  these  things  when  I  am  gone.  I  Imow  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
it,  but  it  is  just  as  proper  to  buy  meat  and  pay  for  it  as  it  is  to  buy 
calico. 

I  went  out  to  Anderson’s  Brigade**  yesterday  and  spent  the  day. 
Had  a  good  dinner.  I  preached  for  them.  Rode  out  horse  back  and 
felt  the  effects  of  it  last  night.  I  was  very  tired,  and  did  not  get  back 
until  dark.  The  defenses  are  very  strong,  indeed,  and  I  think  the 
Yankees  will  be  greatly  slaughtered  if  they  ever  attack  our  men  in 
their  works. 

I  am  writing  in  rather  a  cold  room.  The  House  has  taken  a  recess 
to-day  and  to-morrow.  1  have  been  invited  to  two  eggnog  parties, 
but  have  not  gone  to  any.  I  am  going  to  see  the  Vice  President. 

I  wrote  the  foregoing  at  the  House  this  morning.  I  went  from  there 
to  see  Mr.  Stephens,**  he  was  not  at  home,  and  I  have  returned  to  my 

VI.  Probably  H.  P.  Mattox,  listed  in  1860  census  as  an  EUbert  Connty 
fanner. 

98.  Probably  the  brigade  of  General  George  Thomas  Anderson  In  Field’s 
Division  of  Longstreet’s  Corps.  This  officer  was  a  Georgian,  and  his  brigade 
was  stationed  near  Richmond  in  the  winter  of  1864-1866. 

99.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  who  early  in  1864  returned  to  Richmond 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months  and  resumed  his  duties  as  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  BL  Ramsay  Richardson,  Little  Aleck:  A  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Btephene 
(Indianapolis,  1982),  272. 
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room  and  now  am  writing  to  my  dear  darling  again.  Since  1  have 
been  in  my  room  I  have  eaten  two  sweet  cakes.  Tney  are  very  nice, 
and  I  am  glad  you  put  them  up  for  me.  O  my  darling  how  I  do 
desire  to  be  with  you  all  to-day.  It  seems  to  me  1  never  wanted  to  see 
my  little  children  so  much  before.  How  sweet  their  words  would  fall 
on  my  ear  now.  And  what  is  strange,  it  seems  that  I  want  to  see 
Kate  most  of  all.  Bless  the  little  thing.  I  would  be  so  delighted  to 
see  her.  But  this  may  not  be  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  am  sorry  we 
are  not  discharging  our  duties  to-day.  But  the  members  seem  de¬ 
termined  to  have  some  time  for  going  home  and  frolicking.  I  called 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  for  a  recess,  but  one  fifth  of  the 
members  would  not  sustain  the  call.  They  did  not  want  their  names 
recorded  on  the  Journal  in  favor  of  it,  while  they  voted  for  it. 

You  can  form  no  idea  of  the  drunkenness  here.  One  would  think 
now  that  whiskey  is  five  dollars  a  drink,  that  not  much  would  be 
drunk,  but  the  drinkers  will  have  it;  and  when  they  pay  so  much 
for  a  drink,  I  am  told  they  take  a  large  one. 

This  is  a  damp,  drizzly  (is  the  word  spelt  right)  day,  and  quite 
disagreeable,  but  it  is  veiy  comfortable  by  a  goi^  fire.  Being  alone 
in  my  room  makes  me  feel  sad  and  lonely  to-day  and  as  I  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  longing  to  be  talking  with  you  I  write  to  you,  while 
having  nothing  to  write  about.  I  wish  I  had  something  interesting 
to  write  you,  but  I  have  written  you  so  often,  I  am  run  out  of  ideas 
and  almost  words,  too. 

It  is  reported  here  this  morning  that  Foot,  a  member  of  the  House, 
has  gone  to  the  Yankees.^®®  I  think  this  is  not  so,  but  he  is  gone  toward 
the  Potomac.  He  said  before  leaving  that  he  was  going  to  send  his 
wife  that  way  to  Nashville,  and  that  he  was  coming  oack  and  in¬ 
tended  to  go  to  Albermarle  County  in  this  State,  and  stay  there.  He 
said  he  did  not  intend  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  again.  If  he  does 
not  most  of  the  members  will  be  glad  of  it.  My  seat  was  by  his,  but 
when  he  left  he  gave  his  seat  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Bruce*®^  of  Ky.  who  is  a 
nice  man,  and  I  am  delighted  with  the  change. 

A  few  nights  since  the  12th  of  Octr.  1848,'"®  came  back  to  my  mind 
with  great  force  and  pleasure,  and  O,  how  I  did  wish  I  could  pass 
another  night  with  the  same  feelings,  the  same  joyous  emotions  I  did 
that  one.  What  ecstatic  bliss  it  would  be.  Would  you  not  like  to 
spend  just  such  another  night?  The  night  after  you  receive  this  think 

100.  For  a  discussion  of  Foote’s  attempted  getaway,  apprehension,  sub¬ 
sequent  departure  and  expulsion  by  Congress,  see  Coulter,  Confederate 
States,  13046. 

101.  H.  W.  Bruce  represented  Kentucky  in  both  the  First  and  Second 
Confederate  Congresses. 

102.  This  was  the  date  of  Akin’s  marriage  to  Mary  Verdery. 
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of  the  ijth  of  October,  1848,  and  then  write  me  the  next  day  how 
you  felt,  —  your  feelings  and  thoughts.  Tell  me  how  you  spmt  the 
Christmas,  who  came  to  see  you,  who  you  went  to  see,  what  you 
had  for  Christmas  dinner,  and  how  you  enjoyed  yourself.  Tell  me 
every  little  thing.  Tell  me  all  your  troubles  and  trials.  O,  my  dear, 

I  want  long  letters.  1  sent  off  this  morning,  by  Feaster  WoUey,  a  long 
letter  to  you,  one  to  John  and  one  to  Verdy.  I  think  I  have  written 
at  least  a  dozen  letters  to  you  and  the  children  not  yet  answered.  If  I 
had  answers  to  them  now  what  a  treat  it  would  be. 

It  is  not  a  great  while  before  dinner,  and  after  dinner  I  am  going 
to  visit  some  of  my  colleagues,  if  the  weather  be  not  too  bad. 

The  health  of  the  President  is  such  he  does  not  receive  company, 
as  I  am  informed.  I  want  to  go  to  see  him,  but  do  not  know  when  I 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

When  you  see  cousin  Jane  and  cousin  Sally  give  them  my  love. 
As  I  cannot  get  this  in  the  mail  before  to-morrow  I  will  stop,  and 
have  perhaps  some  thing  more  to  write  before  mailing  it. 

I  have  been  to  see  Anderson  and  Shewmake,  two  of  my  colleagues, 
this  afternoon.  I  dined  there  some  time  since.  They  are  at  a  good 
boarding  house,  and  very  nicely  and  comfortably  med.  After  leav¬ 
ing  home  Bell,  Echols  and  Lester***'  called  to  see  me,  and  I  being 
absent  they  came  on  to  see  the  gentlemen  I  had  called  on.  I  am  now 
again  in  my  room  alone,  and  again  longing  for  my  “loved  ones  at 
home,  “You  see  how  large  a  letter  I  have  written  unto  you.”  Contrast 
it  with  the  fnv  ivords  I  receive  from  you  and  perhaps  you  will  “mend 
your  wavs.”  I  hope  so.  But  I  fear  you  will  conclude  that  my  letters 
are  words  and  nothing  else.  Well,  be  it  so.  Give  me  one  of  the  same 
sort.  I  have  to  read  your  letters  three  or  four  times  to  make  them 
long  enough  for  one  reading. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  President,  Genls  Lee,  Longstreet  and  Johnson 
[sic]  have  had  a  conference,  that  Lee  has  been  made  Commanding 
General  of  the  whole  armies,  and  that  Johnson  has  been  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  Tenn.  with  a  carte  blanch}'^  All  I  have  heard 
speak  of  this,  seem  to  be  pleased.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  true  or 
not.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it.  Perhaps  Lee  has  been  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  all  the  forces  and  Lee  may  have  sent  Johnson  back  to  the 
army  of  Tenn.  If  so  I  hope  good  will  come  of  it. 

103.  Hiram  P.  Bell,  Joseph  H.  Echols,  and  George  H.  Lester  were  all 
Georgia  colleagues  of  Akin  in  the  Second  Confederate  Congress.  The  mem¬ 
bers  from  Georgia  were  exchanging  Christmas  calls. 

104.  The  report  was  false  but  a  move  was  under  way  among  anti-Davis 
leaders  in  Congress  to  make  Lee  general-in-chief,  and  the  hope  was  strong 
among  those  leaders  that  Lee  would  restore  Joseph  E.  Johnston  to  command 
of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  The  act  providing  for  appointment  of  a  general- 
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I  am  si^rised  to  find  so  many  officers  and  men  in  favor  of  putting 
negroes  in  the  army.  This  feeling  is  increasing  rapidly,  I  am  told, 
among  the  soldiers.  I  heard  several  say  they  thought  it  right  to  put 
the  negroes  in  now  and  not  wait  until  dl  the  soldiers  were  killed. 

1  saw  Jo.  Headden  yesterday.  He  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
his  father  dated  in  Novr.  His  father  had  been  from  home  and  reached 
Cassville  just  after  the  town  was  burnt.  The  Yankees  gave  Mrs.  Head¬ 
den  fifteen  minutes  to  move  out  her  things,  and  as  fast  as  she 
carried  out  any  thing  they  wanted  th^  took  it  and  any  thing  they 
did  not  want,  they  broke  it  to  pieces.  Every  house  is  burnt  but  four. 
Day’s,  Brown’s,  Jim  Milner’s  old  house  and  Mrs.  Carter’s.  If  this 
report  be  true.  Chapman’s  &  Mrs.  Milhollin’s  houses  are  burnt.*®® 
What  cruel  brutes  the  Yankees  are.  How  much  like  savages  their 
conduct  is.  You  doubtless  remember  hearing  me  say  some  time  since— 
last  year  perhaps— that  the  Yankees  would  become  more  and  more 
brutal  and  savage  as  the  war  progressed,  and  this  opinion  is  being 
confirmed  almost  daily. 

I  believe  I  have  never  written  you  the  hours  of  my  meals.  We  eat 
breakfast  about  nine,  dinner  at  3 14  and  supper  at  seven,  generally 
after  that.  It  is  now  7.25  and  supper  bell  has  not  rang.  I  have  very  poor 
fare,  but  it  must  be  so,  or  pay  enormous  price  for  board.  I  am  tiying 
to  save  all  I  can,  and  hence  live  hard.  I  was  hungry  one  d^  at  the 
House  and  bought  one  apple  and  paid  one  dollar  for  it.  Ibat  was 
a  costly  apple,  was  it  not? 

Milk  is  selling  here  at  ten  dollars  a  quart— forty  dollars  a  gallon. 
Only  think  of  it!  And  nearly  half  water  at  that.  Coffee  is  selfing  at 
thirty  dollars  a  pound.  Some  one  bought  up  all  that  was  in  the  city, 
a  few  days  since,  at  seventeen  dollars  a  pound,  and  put  the  price  up 
immediately  at  thirty.  Butter  has  been  selling  at  $12.  a  pound,  but 
I  have  not  inquired  the  price  for  some  days.  A  panridge  sells  at 
five  dollars  at  the  eating  houses.  Only  think  of  paying  for  a  cup 
of  coffee,  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  partndge  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars. 
I  see  ducks,  birds,  and  the  finest  mutton  and  venison  hangmg  up  at 

in-chief  was  approved  on  Jannary  2S,  1866,  and  Davis  on  Febrnary  6,  1866, 
rejected  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  requesting  him  to  restore  Johnston 
to  command,  but  shortly  afterward  acceded  to  Lee’s  request  that  Johnston 
be  allowed  to  report  to  him  for  an  assignment.  On  Feb.  22,  1865,  Lee  placed 
Johnston  in  command  of  Confederate  operations  in  the  Carolinas.  See  Doug¬ 
las  Southall  Freeman,  R.  E.  Lee  (4  vols.  New  York,  1932-S6),  III,  533-34  and 
IV,  4-6. 

105.  Mrs.  Milhollin  was  the  widow  of  Captain  John  F.  Milhollin,  who  died 
from  wounds  received  in  Virginia  while  serving  under  General  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart.  According  to  Cunyus,  Hietory  of  Bartoio  County,  83,  “Mrs.  Milhollin 
with  her  6  small  children  did  not  refugee  in  1864  and  at  the  time  Cassville 
was  burned  found  refuge  at  the  fresh  grave  of  her  husband.”  'The  Chapmans 
could  not  be  identified. 
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the  doors  of  the  eating  houses.  I  have  a  notion  to  go  to  one  some  day 
and  get  dinner— have  one  good  dinner  while  I  am  here.  I  have  not  had 
a  good  dinner  in  Richmond.  Dont  you  think  I  ought  to  have  one, 
at  least?  I  do,  and  have  a  notion  to  take  it.  I  expect  it  will  cost  at 
least  $75.oo-perhaps  more.  I  used  to  get  the  finest  kind  of  a  dinner 
at  fifty  cents.  I  expect  i  write  and  read  much  more  being  here  alone 
than  I  would  if  I  had  some  of  my  colleagues  boarding  here.  I  must 
have  something  to  employ  my  dme,  and  when  I  [am]  busy  I  do  not 
have  time  to  take  the  blues.  You  have  no  idea  how  I  feel.  Just  imagine 
yourself  away  from  home  from  all  the  children  as  well  as  from  me  (or  a 
month,  and  the  prospect  of  being  away  two  or  three  months  longer, 
and  you  will  then  have  some  little  idea  how  I  feel.  You  ought  to 
mail  letters  to  me  three  times  a  week,  Tuesday’s  Wednesdays  and 
fridays.  A  letter  mailed  Wednesday  will  leave  Elberton  thursday 
morning.  When  you  send  it  to  the  ofHce  tell  the  post  Master  to  send 
it  by  Washington.  Good  night  dearest. 

“Calm  [?]  soothing  sweet  repose 
On  your  peaceful  pillows  light, 

Angel  hands,  your  eyelids  close. 

Dream  of  Paradise  to-night.” 

Tuesday  morning.  Deer.  27th 

Again  no  letter  came  from  you  to-day.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from 
you  and  my  dear  children.  I  know  not  why  letters  do  not  come  from 
you.  Do  write  me.  It  is  damp,  cloudy,  gloomy  this  morning.  No 
news  of  any  importance.  Kiss  all  my  childim  for  me. 

Your  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 

Richmond  Va. 

Deer.  27th  1864. 

My  dear  Wife:  I  sent  by  Feaster  Wolley  yesterday  a  long  letter 
to  you  to  be  mailed  in  Georgia,  and  this  morning  I  mailed  another 
long  one  (eight  pages)  to  you,  and  now  have  commenced  a  third  one 
for  this  week.  Yesterday  and  to-day  have  been  long  days  to  me.  Doing 
nothing  and  the  weather  cloudy,  and  the  minds  of  many  gloomy,  and 
unable  to  hear  from  you  all  unite  to  make  me  feel  unpleasant  and 
disquieted.  I  went  down  town  this  morning  and  again  suoscribed  for 
the  Sentinel’®*  for  you.  I  hope  you  have  sent  for  the  Constitutionalist 
before  this.  While  out  this  morning  I  thought  my  boot  was  leaking. 
On  reaching  home  I  took  it  off  and  found  that  there  was  a  hole  in 

lOa.  Tb«  Richmond  Sentinel  (186S-1866)  was  geenrally  favorable  to  the 
President  and  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  Davis  organ. 
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the  toe  of  my  sock.  I  took  a  needle  and  thread  out  of  my  trunk  and 
darned  up  the  hole  and  then  put  my  sock  on  again.  My  boot  was 
not  leaking,  but  the  outer  sole  has  worn  through,  and  I  am  asked 
forty-five  dollars  to  half  sole  them,  the  price  of  five  pair  fine  boots. 
Indeed  that  sum  would  once  buy  nine  pair.  I  am  almost  out  of  the 
notion  of  buying  Verdy  a  doll.  Just  the  head,  not  as  large  as  my 
fist,  is  priced  at  sixteen  dollars.  Flour  is  selling  here  at  four  hundred 
dollars  a  barrel.  How  much  suffering  there  must  be  among  the  poor 
people.  From  what  I  hear  this  city  must  be  very  immoral.  There  are 
a  great  many  women  of  ill  fame  here,  and  many  who  keep  up  ap- 
f>earances  are  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be.  l4usbands  and  fathers 
are  in  the  army,  food  difficult  to  obtain,  temptation  great  and  op¬ 
portunity  abundant,  and  the  simple  hearted  go  down  to  ruin.  There 
IS  now  a  prospect  of  fair  weather,  and  I  hope  it  will  clear  off  and 
remain  so  for  some  time  at  least.  The  gas  works  are  out  of  order 
and  the  streets  are  not  lighted  at  night,  and  I  never  go  out  at  night., 
1  have  not  been  out  at  night,  but  once  (except  to  church)  since  I 
have  been  here,  and  then  1  had  two  members  of  Congress  to  come 
home  with  me.  I  am  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  at  night,  and  yet  I 
am  told  the  streets  are  full  of  women  every  night.  A  man,  not  long 
since,  was  knocked  down  in  the  street,  killed  and  robbed,  and  I  am 
a  little  suspicious  about  going  out.  But  you  need  have  no  fears  about 
me,  I  shall  be  prudent  and  cautious. 

There  are  two  letters  on  the  way  from  you,  that  ought  to  have 
been  received  before  this,  and  a  third  one  that  ought  to  be  here  in 
two  days  more.  I  know  you  have  written  me,  if  not  sick,  and  if  sick, 

I  know  some  of  the  children  would  have  written,  and  I  try  and 
content  myself  with  the  full  belief  that  the  fault  is  in  the  mail.  And 
it  may  be  that  my  letters  do  not  reach  you  either.  In  order  that  you 
might  hear  from  me,  I  sent  you  a  dispatch  which  I  suppose  you 
received  on  the  20th  inst.  if  not  before.  1  supose  you  have  received 
many  letters  from  me  before  this  time.  How  many  have  you  received 
up  to  this  day.  I  think  1  have  received  five  from  you,  one  from 
Eliza,  and  one  from  Elbert  &  Warren.  When  you  receive  this  I  want 
you  to  write  me  how  many  you  and  the  children  have  received  up 
to  this  day.  This  is  your  mail  day.  I  want  to  see  you  so  much,  I  almost 
wish  some  one  would  get  sick  so  I  would  have  to  go  home.  I  am 
almost  sick  to  see  you.  You  can  form  no  idea  how  anxious  I  am  to 
go  home.  And  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  others  are  anxious  to 
go  home  too,  for  1  begin  to  hear  some  ulk  of  night  sessions,  and 
of  meeting  earlier  in  the  day.  I  hope  this  will  be  done,  and  if  it 
should  be,  then  I  may  get  home  in  February.  I’m  nearly  crazy  to  go 
home.  Well,  I  stop  writing  for  the  night  unless  I  should  conclude 
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to  have  a  little  chat  with  you  after  supper.  It  is  now  six  oclock  P.M. 
and  I  suppose  you  all  are  now  eating  supper,  or  have  just  finished. 
Good  sakes  how  1  long  to  be  with  you!  Write  me  what  John,  Mary 
and  Kate  say  about  me. 

Wednesday  morning  Deer.  28th.  Last  night  I  went  to  see  Dr. 
Doggett.  He  and  his  family  are  very  pleasant  people.  His  wife  is  a 
pleasant  woman  and  so  is  his  daughter.  They  have  had,  at  different 
times,  two  children  burnt  to  death.  How  terrible  it  must  have  been 
to  their  feelings.  They  live  about  sixty  yards  from  where  1  board. 

I  believe  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  that  the  old  Doctor  had  called 
on  me. 

It  rained  last  night  again,  and  again  it  is  dark  and  gloomy  this 
morning.  But  the  news  from  Wilmington  is  cheering,  and  helps  out 
the  bad  weather. 

After  fire  was  made  in  my  room  this  morning  1  went  to  sleep,  the 
blinds  were  closed  and  when  1  waked  up  and  looked  at  my  watch 
it  wanted  a  few  minutes  to  nine  oclock.  Before  I  washed,  the  bell 
for  breakfast  rang.  This  is  the  only  morning  I’ve  done  so  since  leaving 
home.  I  will  now  stop  writing  until  I  go  to  the  House,  and  perhaps, 
rU  hear  from  my  darlings. 

At  the  House 

On  arriving  here  I  find  no  letter  from  home,  and  I  feel  a  little 
uneasy  about  you  and  the  children.  But  I  hope  nothing  is  the  matter, 
and  when  Christmas  is  over  that  letters  will  again  come  from  yon. 
I  have  nothing  of  any  importance  to  write  you.  No  news,  a  thin 
House,  many  members  absent— gone  to  see  their  families— wish  I  could 
see  mine— would  be  delighted  even  to  hear  from  them.  Do  mail  letters 
to  me  tuesday  evening,  Wednesday  evening  and  friday  evening,  and 
^make  some  of  the  children  write  to  me  every  time  you  do,  so 
each  one  will  write  every  week,  and  put  their  letters  in  the  same 
envelope  with  yours  and  postage  will  be  saved.  What  did  Mary  & 
Kate  say  to  the  letters  I  wrote  diem?  1  hope  we  will  have  new  hours 
of  meeting  after  to-day.  If  we  can  double  the  time  now  occupied 
in  the  House  we  we  [sic]  will  certainly  dispatch  more  business  if  it 
be  not  doubled,  and  we  shall  therefore  shorten  our  stay  here.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  now  being  taken  on  suspendii^  the  rules  to  take 
up  a  resolution  to  change  the  hour  of  meeting.  The  rules  were  not 
suspended,  but  I  hope,  on  the  call  of  the  States  a  resolution  will  be 
introduced  and  pas^  for  meeting  earlier  in  the  morning  and  for 
having  night  sessions,  too.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  a  resoludon  has 
just  been  adopted  to  meet  at  1 1  A.M.  and  take  a  recess  from  3  P.M. 
until  8  P.M.  and  then  adjourn  at  10  P.M.  This  will  make  us  work  six 
instead  of  three.  This  will  certainly  hasten  the  day  of  adjournment. 
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Many  members  are  opposed  to  night  sessions.  I  am  opposed  to  night 
sessions  on  one  account,  but  I  wUl  have  two  members  to  go  to  my 
door  with  me  every  night. 

Nothing  more  now  darling, 

Your  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 

Richmond  Va. 

Deer  28th  1864 

My  dear  darling  Wife:  I  have  mailed  a  letter  to  you  to-day,  one 
yesterday  and  sent  one  Feaster  Woolley  to  Augusta,  (to  be  rnailed 
there)  on  monday,  and  1  am  now  writing  the  fourth  one.  But  I  have 
not  one  thing  to  write  you.  I  believe  I  stated  to-day  that  the  House 
had  adopted  a  resolution  to  meet  at  eleven  oclock  A.M.  and  adjourn 
at  3  P.M.  meet  again  at  8  P.M.  and  adjourn  at  10  P.M.  This  will 
give  us  six  hours  a  day  to  work  in,  instead  of  three,  and  1  think  it 
will  hasten  a  final  adjournment  of  the  session,  which  1  very  much 
desire.  If  you  are  failing  to  hear  from  me  as  I  am  from  you,  I  know 
how  you  feel. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  you  take  a  sheet  of  paper  every  night 
after  you  receive  a  mail  and  commence  writing.  Write  all  you  thmk 
of  then,  before  you  stop.  Next  morning  write  again  what  occurs  to 
you.  After  dinner  do  the  same  and  after  supper  again  write,  telling 
me  all  the  little  sweet  sayings  of  the  children,  and  continue  on  in 
the  same  way,  day  and  night  until  time  to  mail  it.  Then  commence 
on  another  sheet  and  continue  until  the  next  time  to  mail  a  letter 
comes  round.  By  this  course  you  will  write  me  many  little  interesting 
matters  that  you  entirely  forget  when  you  write,  and  I  will  receive 
a  letter  long  enough  to  do  me  some  good.  There  are  some  things  1 
would  like  to  tell  you,  but  fear  to  write  them,  and  you  will  have  to 
wait  until  I  see  you. 

When  I  do  go  home  I  am  inclined  to  go  to  Abbeville  and  go  from 
there  in  the  wagon  home.  This  will  save  one  day.  But  the  road  will 
be  so  bad  I  am  almost  deterred  from  trying  it.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?  Write  me  your  views.  How  do  the  mules  look?  Do  have  them 
well  fed  and  curried,  and  try  and  keep  them  in  good  order.  Have  the 
cow  well  attended  to,  and  dont  let  her  get  poor. 

Be  sure  to  purchase  as  many  shucks  as  you  can  put  in  the  stable 
loft,  and  have  them  pulled  to  pieces  and  feed  the  mules  on  them.  If 
they  do  not  eat  them  well,  Iwve  them  dampened  with  salt  water. 
I  suppose  shucks  can  be  purchased  much  cheaper  than  fodder,  and 
the  mules  must  have  one  or  the  other  to  eat. 

1  want  you  to  make  the  boys  get  up  every  morning  and  take  the 
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keys  and  go  and  unlock  the  crib  and  stables.  I  do  not  want  Bob  to 
take  the  keys  out  while  the  boys  are  in  bed.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for 
com  to  be  taken  out  of  the  cnb  and  carried  off  before  it  is  light  in 
the  morning.  And  I  specially  request  that  you  will  see  that  the  keys 
are  not  taken  out  of  your  room  until  one  of  the  boys  takes  them. 
Let  no  servant  have  them. 

Have  the  cow  kept  in  the  old  stable  every  night,  and  every  day, 
too,  when  raining,  belter  from  the  cold  and  rain  will  prevent  her 
from  becoming  poor,  and  will  make  her  milk  better. 

Do  your  hens  lay  any  eggs?  Have  you  bought  any  more  hens?  How 
many  have  you?  ^e  hen  house  ought  to  ^  cleaned  out  and  fixed 
up  as  well  as  you  can,  so  as  to  raise  as  many  chickens  as  possible. 
If  you  want  more  hens  send  out  and  buy  them.  The  eggs  they  will 
lay  will  soon  pay  for  the  hens.  And  then  the  eggs  are  neeaed  so 
often.  Wheat  is  high  and  scarce,  and  with  eggs  you  can  make  com 
meal  a  most  excellent  substitute  for  flour.  You  ought  to  have  Hfteen 
or  twenty  hens,  and  two  or  three  cocks  will  answer. 

Have  the  rats  disappeared  any  since  I  left  home?  Do  th^  make 
as  much  noise  as  they  did?  How  do  your  little  kittens  look?  ^  they 
catch  any  rats? 

Have  the  plumb  bushes  growing  among  the  strawberry  vines  dug 
up,  and  have  the  vines  separated  mto  rows.  Be  careful  not  to  allow 
injured  the  pear  tree  near  the  comer  of  the  square.  It  is  a  dwarf  tree 
and  will  bear  next  year.  There  are  some  small  cherry  and  apple  trees 
in  die  garden  that  must  not  be  injured.  The  young  china  trees  in 
the  garden  must  be  dug  up. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good  order  I  wish  the  lot  below  the 
garden  and  the  one  West  plowed  up— turned  over,  and  the  ground 
around  Rachel’s  house  and  East  of  the  horselot  also.  Have  all  the 
manure  saved  you  can,  as  we  will  need  all  we  can  get  for  the  garden 
and  Irish  potatoes,  and  I  am  anxious  to  make  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  ground  I  have  to  cultivate.  The  garden  needs  much  manure 
on  it.  The  grape  vines  will  need  trimming,  and  those  thick  rows  of 
currant  [?]  bushes  will  need  trimming,  so  that  both  will  yield  as 
much  fmit  as  possible.  The  trees,  apple  and  peach.  North  of  the 
garden  &  yard  lot  should  be  trimmed  so  that  the  ground  then  can 
M  plowed  and  cultivated  easily.  Have  all  this  done  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  mention  these  things  now  because  it  is  uncertain  when  I  will 
get  home,  and  1  know  you  can’t  think  of  every  thing  at  once.  And 
u  you  have  thought  of  all  of  them,  I  have  done  no  halm. 

The  fence  on  the  far  side  of  the  lot^n  the  back  street  needs 
some  new  raik  on  it,  and  the  horse  lot  fence  must  be  fixed  up  like 
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the  fence  on  the  street.  Well,  my  dear,  here’s  another  sheet  full  of 
words. 

Richmond  Va. 

Deer.  29th  1864 

My  dear  Wife:  1  mailed  a  letter  to  you  to-day,  but  now  commence 
another  to  my  dear  darling.  I  have  read  your  letter  three  times.  I 
know  you  must  have  enjoyed  your  visit  to  cousin  Lou,  and  I  suppose 
Mr.  Walton’s  visit  was  pleasant  and  interesting  to  you,  as  you  could 
ask  him  questions  about  our  home  neighbors  and  mends.  How  glad 
I  would  be  to  see  him.  When  Cobb  returns  he  will  be  able  to  tell 
much  that  is  interesting.  I  wish  I  could  see  him. 

Do  not  borrow  cousin  Sally’s  barouche  too  often.  I  know  she  will 
loan  it  cheerfully,  but  you  might  accidentally  get  it  broke  up  and 
there  will  be  no  way  of  getting  some  of  the  materials  to  repair  it. 
When  1  get  home  we  will  go  visiting  in  our  fine  carriage— the  wagon. 
By  the  way:  just  before  tea  tonight  I  heard  a  wagon  passing  the  street 
and  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  was  so  much  like  mine  I  was  about 
to  go  to  the  window  to  see  if  it  was  not,  but  second  thought  stopped 
me. 

It  has  been  snowing  to-day,  very  slowly,  most  of  the  day,  but 
melted  as  fast  as  it  fell.  The  weather  is  very  bad.  To-day  a  resolution 
passed  dispensing  with  night  sessions.  The  weather  is  bad,  the  streets 
not  lighted,  some  members  not  well,  and  danger  of  assassination  in 
the  streets,  and,  all  things  considered,  it  was  thought  best  to  meet 
at  1 1  oclock  and  adjourn  at  4,  sitting  five  hours,  would  be  better 
than  to  have  night  sessions.  And  considering  the  probability  of  our 
frequently  not  having  a  quorum  at  night,  especially  when  the  weather 
is  bad,  I  dont  know  but  we  will  accomplish  more  by  not  having 
night  sessions.  And  then,  coming  out  of  a  warm  room  at  night  when 
the  weather  is  freezing  cold,  one  is  so  apt  to  be  made  sick.  But  I  will 
get  late  dinner,  —  about  half  after  four  before  commencing,  and  the 
sun  will  be  down  by  the  time  I  am  done  eating. 

I  told  you  to-day  the  articles  of  diet  I  had,  and  now  say  I  have 
plenty  of  covering  on  my  bed.  When  the  weather  is  very  cold  I  put 
my  shawl  over  my  feet.  Most  of  the  time  I  have  to  throw  back  some 
of  the  covering,  as  it  is  too  heavy.  The  walls  of  my  room  are  papered. 
It  has  two  windows,  with  blinds  outside  and  inside,  and  shades,  too. 
The  furniture  in  my  room  is  all  alike,  chairs,  table,  washstand,  bureau 
and  bedstead  all  of  the  same  color,  —  very  similar  to  the  furniture  in 
the  room  we  once  occupied  at  the  Trout  House  in  Atlanta.  I  sleep 
on  a  feather  bed,  and  perfer  it  in  cold  weather,  especially  as  I  sleep 
alone. 
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I  am  uneasy  about  Verdy  and  hope  to  receive  a  letter  from  you 
to-morrow  telling  me  she  is  better.  I  trust  you  have  not  allowed 
her  to  remain  sick  long  without  sending  for  a  physician.  1  wish  1 
could  see  the  little  darlmg. 

What  does  Price  say  about  the  conduct  of  his  negro  man?  Does 
cousin  Lu  wish  our  scouts  had  killed  him? 

I  am  sorry  for  the  people  of  Cassville.  How  much  they  must  suffer. 
Poor  old  man  Sylar  and  his  wife,  how  I  pity  them.  In  their  old  age 
to  be  turned  out  of  doors  with  every  thing  destroyed.  I  suppose  all 
his  tools  are  destroyed  and  the  old  man,  therefore,  has  no  means 
of  doing  any  thing  to  make  a  living.  I  heard  that  Brown’s  and  Days 
houses  were  not  burnt,  and  I  expect  that  Miss  Brown  &  Mary  Day 
saved  them,  from  what  I  have  heard. 

If  Benny  [?]  Houk*®^  is  a  traitor  I  hope  our  scouts  will  hang  him. 
Wonder  if  Sylar  is  still  a  union  man?  The  Federal  Union,^®"  published 
at  Milledgeville,  says  that  the  Yankee  army  made  all  the  Union  men 
good  Southern  men,  and  made  “all  the  universalists  in  favor  of  hell- 
fire.”  I  expect  some  of  them  felt  like  the  yankees  ought  to  be  there. 

I  suppose  the  goods  carried  to  Bartow  by  Cobb  will  be  of  great 
service  to  the  people  for  doubtless  many  of  them  were  in  much  need 
of  them. 

You  have  mentioned  receiving  but  two  letters  from  me,  up  to  the 
zoth  inst.  I  had  written  several  letters  before  the  one  of  the  14th. 
You  must  write  me  on  the  nth  of  Jany  and  state  how  nuny  letters 
you  received  from  me  written  during  Christmas  week.  1  sent  off  six 
pages  by  Feaster  Woolley  monday,  mailed  eight  tuesday,  six  Wednes¬ 
day,  six  thursday,  and  am  now  on  the  4th  page  for  one  to  mail 
to-morrow,  and  I  will  mail  one  satxirday,  too,  if  nothing  prevents,  — 
Our  pay  has  been  increased  fifty  per  cent.  1  get  now  six  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars  per  month.  This  will  pay  expenses  &  I  will  have  a  little 
left  to  take  home,  but  not  enough  to  pay  for  com  and  pork.  And 
what  am  I  to  do  along  through  the  year?  We  will  have  to  live  poor— 
if  we  have  bread  and  meat  we  must  be  content.  Good  night  darling. 

Dec.  29th  House  of  Representatives 

My  dear  Wife:  I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  19th.  Have  you 
received  but  two  letters  from  me?  You  do  not  write  a  word  about 
any  thing  I  have  written.  Nor  do  I  know  whether  any  of  the 

107.  Poesibly  Benjamin  H.  Honk,  listed  in  the  1860  census  as  a  Cass 
County  farmer. 

108.  This  paper  was  known  as  the  Federal  Union  until  January  22,  1861; 
the  Bouthem  Federal  Union,  Jan.  29,  1861,  to  Sept.  16,  1862;  and  the  Con¬ 
federate  Union,  Sept.  28,  1862,  to  March  4,  1866. 
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children  hav2  received  my  letters,  except  the  one  to  Eliza.  When  I 
write  I  expect  something  said  in  reply.  1  have  sent  off  to  you  this 
week  twenty  pages  written  on  paper  of  the  size  of  this,  and  this  is 
the  fifth  page  1  expect  to  mail  to-day.  Write  me  one  six  or  eight  page 
letter.  Dont  send  such  short  notes.  The  few  little  words  you  write 
that  Mary  and  Kate  say  are  “sweet  morsels”  to  me,  why  dont  you  tell 
me  sometidng  more  about  the  children,  and  home  affairs.  Every  little 
thing  about  home  will  be  interesting  to  me.  If  you  would  reply  to 
my  letters,  in  every  respect,  telling  me  how  things  are  getting  on. 
Your  letter  is  very  interesting,  containing  the  news  from  our  home 
folks,  but  it  is  so  short,  only  three  pages.  O  my  darling,  write  me 
longer  letters.  I  fear  Col  Price  will  regret  going  back  to  Cassville. 
The  Yankees  will  be  there  again,  1  fear.  I  do  not  want  Charles  and 
Floyd  to  go  back.  But  I  suppose  they  are  hired  out  long  since,  as 
Mr.  Gilreath  promised  me  to  hire  them  out  for  me,  and  told  me  he 
did  not  want  them  next  year.  I  have  not  time  to  notice  what  you  have 
written  more  fully  now. 

Well,  I  have  a  large  room,  good  bed,  carpet  on  floor,  a  bureau, 
large  mirror,  rocking  chair,  good  coal  fires,  and  I  use  my  boiler 
every  night  to  get  warm  water.  I  cant  get  tric[h]opcrous  [?]  to  keep 
my  head  from  itching,  and  I  wash  it  with  soap  and  warm  water.  This 
cleanses  it  and  it  does  not  itch.  We  live  cheaply  at  my  boarding 
house,  yet  I  eat  plenty.  We  have  beef,  pork,  turnips,  peas,  beans, 
sometimes  venison,  mutton,  chicken,  goose,  duck  and  turkey.  We  had 
several  times  dried  mutton,  broiled  and  buttered.  We  have  butter  at 
breakfast  &  supper,  syrup  at  the  latter  meal,  but  sometimes  no  meat. 
Meat  always  at  breakfast,  —  coffee  &  tea  at  both  meals.  1  do  not  eat 
much  except  at  dinner,  but  then  I  take  plenty.  I  do  not  have  to  take 
soda  often  now,  and  my  health  is  very  good.  I  feel  very  well  and 
have  very  little  pain  in  my  legs,  and  feel  strong  and  yotmg,  and  you 
cant  imagine  how  anxious  I  am  to  see  you.  I  have  written  you  many 
things  that  1  want  some  reply  to. 

WTicn  I  go  home  to  my  room,  &  sit  down  alone  and  begin  to  think 
about  home,  I  become  very  restless,  and  very  anxious  to  go  home.  1 
know  not  how  much  I  would  give  to  see  Kate,  Mary  &  John  for  one 
hour.  Do  write  me  something  every  day  &  tell  me  everything  the  littles 
say  about  me,  or  any  thing  else  they  say.  Every  thing  they  say  will  be 
sweet  to  me.  Make  the  children  write  to  me.  But  pardon  me  for  say¬ 
ing  so  much  about  writing.  Any  thing  from  home  is  interesting  to  me. 

Love  and  a  kiss  to  cousin  Sally,  and  hug  and  kiss  John,  Mary  &  Kate 
for  me,  and  kiss  all  my  dear  ones.  If  I  could  see  fiddler  now  I  would 
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be  glad  and  take  him  into  my  room  to  slero.  He  would  be  company 
for  me.  Good  by  my  dear,  sweet  darliiw.  God  bless  you. 

Your  husband 
Warren  Akin 

Richmond  Va. 

Deer.  30th  1864. 

My  dear  darling:  This  is  the  sixth  letter  I  have  commenced  to  you 
this  week.  One  went  monday  by  Feaster  Woolley.  Three  have  gone 
by  mail,  one  to-day  by  Capt  Dunlap  Scott,^®*  who  will  mail  it  at 
Lexington  depot,  and  this  1  expect  to  send  it  by  hand  to-morrow. 
Thirty  two  pages  of  uords  have  gone  off  to  you  this  week,  and  how 
many  will  go  in  this  1  know  not.  Are  you  not  mistaken  when  you 
sometimes  say  I  dont  talk  to  you?  I'm  sure  I  have  held  sweet  converse 
with  you  every  day  this  week,  to  a  considerable  extent.  And,  indeed, 
it  is  a  sweet  converse,  darling,  to  sit  down  and  thus  speak  to  my  dear 
wife,  whose  heart’s  best  affections  go  out  after  me  in  all  my  labors, 
trials  and  troubles,  —  whose  prayers  follow  me,  whose  love  I  know 
I  have,  one  to  whom  I  can  with  perfect  safety,  unbosom  myself,  and, 
whether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  know  she  sympathizes  with  me,  and  with 
all  my  faults,  love  me  still.  Take  it  all  together  we  have  had  a 
chequered  life,  and  yet  I  think  we  have  been  as  happy  as  most  persons. 
Three  of  our  little  boys  have  died,  filling  our  hearts  with  sadness 
and  sorrow.  I  remember  to-night  the  look  of  dear  little  Gussy  when 
he  turned  his  eyes  to  me  when  dying  in  pain,  as  if  asking  for  help, 
and  O  the  anguish  of  that  moment!  I  could  not  help  him!  And  1  re¬ 
member  I  never  can  forget  it— when  dear  little  Henry,  struggling 
for  breath  asked  me  to  sing  him  a  song,  and  I  well  remember  how 
he  kneeled  in  your  lap  and  kissed  you  fondly,  seeming  to  say  farewell. 
Would  you  not  like  to  have  a  painting  just  as  he  looked  with  his 
arms  around  your  neck,  kissing  you?  What  a  picture  it  would  be! 
The  dying  chUd  kissing  his  mother  farewell!  These  have  been  scenes 
of  sorrow  and  sighing.  But  our  little  darlings,  though  absent  from  us, 
is  not  lost.  They  are  happy  and  we  may  again  see  them— again  live 
with  them.  God  has  honored  us  by  making  three  of  our  children 
angels  in  heaven.  They  are  in  glory  and  we  are  invited  to  join  them. 
Will  we  not  do  it?  Will  we  have  there  all  our  children?  O,  my 
darling,  you  know  not  how  much  I  pray  for  my  boys.  Will  you  not 
pray  for  them  and  talk  to  them  about  religion?  Do  my  dear  talk  to 
each  one  of  them  on  the  subject.  If  Elbert  would  become  religious, 

109.  Scott  was  Captain  of  CompanY  “B,”  8th  Oa.  Rest.  At  this  time  he 
was  apparentlY  on  detached  dnty. 
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there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  Warren,  I  think.  I  wish  you  would 
try  and  see  what  you  can  do  by  talking  to  them  on  the  subject. 

It  is  growing  late  and  I  must  close  this. 

1  have  sent  by  Capt  Scott  eight  hundred  dollars,  to  be  sent  to  you 
from  Athens  by  express.  He  will  send  it  to  Lexington  depot  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Stokely,  and  you  write  to  Mr.  England  to  get  it  from 
Mr.  Stokely  and  bring  it  to  you,  or  write  to  Mr.  Stokely,  at  “Craw¬ 
ford,  Oglethorpe  County,  Georgia”  to  send  it  by  Mr.  England  the 
mail  carrier.  Capt  Scott  ^1  write  to  you  when  he  sends  the  money. 

1  dined  to-day  with  Judge  Gholson.^^®  He  is  a  nice  gentleman— 
a  member  of  the  House.  Had  a  plain,  but  good  dinner.  I  cannot  write 
more  now.  This  is  a  short  letter  and  you  must  pardon  me,  this  time, 
my  darling,  I  “wont  do  so  any  more.”  “1  didn’t  go  to  do  it!”  God 
bless  my  dear  Verdy.  Kiss  all  my  children  for  me. 

Make  the  boys  study  their  books,  if  possible,  and  write  about 
every  thing. 

Love  and  a  kiss  to  cousin  Sally. 

Your  fondly  devoted  husband. 

Warren  Akin 


House  Deer.  30th. 

No  letter  came  this  morning  from  you.  One  you  wrote  on  the  22  nd 
ought  to  be  here,  and  one  of  the  1 5th  has  not  been  received.  I  suppose 
they  are  on  the  way  as  well  as  one  of  the  26th,  and  another  will  leave 
for  me  to-morrow.  I  suppose  from  the  number  you  have  received 
from  me,  there  must  [be]  a  dozen  or  more  on  the  way  to  you  some¬ 
where. 

I  do  not  expect  to  eat  more  than  two  meals  a  day  hereafter  while 
in  Richmond.  Taking  dinner  at  5  oclock,  I  will  not  want  supper. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  adopt  the  same  rule?  Have  dinner, 
say  at  3  ‘/J  or  4  oclock,  and  then  have  no  supper.  The  children  would 
sleep  better,  and  have,  perhaps,  better  health.  Think  of  this  and  de¬ 
cide  as  you  think  best,  for  you  are  the  better  judge  of  this  matter. 

Genl  Wofford  has  just  returned  from  Ga.  He  says  every  dwelling 
house  in  Manassas  is  burnt  except  Day’s,  Brown’s,  Mrs.  Carter’s  and 
the  Jim  Milner  old  house.*^^  My  office,  his  office  and  all  the  houses. 

110.  Thomas  S.  Oholson  was  a  Representative  from  Virginia  in  the  Second 
Confederate  Congress. 

111.  Akin  was  referring  to  Cassville  and  the  destruction  wrought  there 
by  Federal  troops.  After  the  armies  passed  on,  the  community  was  preyed 
upon  by  both  Union  and  Confederate  stragglers,  by  civilian  maurauders 
and  by  irregular  bands,  ostensibly  military  and  frequently  Southern,  whose 
lojraltles  were  sufficiently  flexible  to  enable  them  to  plunder  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  citisens  of  both  Union  and  Confederate  allegiance.  For  discussion 
of  the  activities  of  some  of  these  brigands  see  T.  Conn  Bryan,  Confederate 
Oeorgia  (Athens,  196S),  148-64. 
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Mr.  McReynold’s  house  near  the  grave  yard,  is  not  burnt.  All  his 
mother’s  negroes  have  left  her.  He  left  a  family  of  negroes  diere, 
and  they,  too  are  gone.  Genl.  W.  says  bands  of  robbers  are  going 
through  the  country  and  taking  any  thing  they  want  and  killing  who 
they  please.  He  told  me  two  men  who  have  been  killed  by  our  men. 
There  is  no  law  of  any  kind  in  that  section.  Genl  W.’s  ramily  have 
gone  back  home.  Old  Mrs.  Wofford  was  left  alone  for  some  months, 
without  a  servant  or  any  one  with  her.  Munford,  Buford  and  Lowry 
[?]  have  gone  back  home.^^*  I  do  not  know  how  they  will  live.  But 
1  have  heard  com  was  selling  at  I5  per  bushel  and  meat  at  2  5cts  per 
pound,  at  Atlanta,  and  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  provisions 
are  more  abundant  in  Elbert  It  may  be  that  they  have  felt  the  weight 
of  the  tyrant’s  heel,  and  may  feel  more  kind  to  the  needy  and  dis¬ 
tressed.  There  is  com  on  the  Etowah  River,  in  Cherokee  county,  but 
there  is  no  way  of  hauling  it.  The  horses  are  all  gone,  and  nearly 
everything  else,  and  the  people  are  suffering  much. 

I  am  very  sorry  I  could  not  spend  Christmas  at  home,  but  1  am 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  and  must  try  to  be  resigned  and  patient. 
God  bless  you,  my  dear,  darling,  and  all  my  dear  children.  Love  and 
a  kiss  to  cousin  Sally. 

Your  loving  &  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 

Richmond  Va. 

Jany  5th  1865 

My  dear  Darling:  1  hope  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  to-morrow, 
but  fear  I  will  not  as  the  weather  is  bad  and  mails  out  of  joint.  I 
received  a  letter  to-day  from  Col.  Prather.*'*  He  is  near  Hardecville, 
So.  Ca.  He  has  been  recommended  for  promotion.  I  am  going  to  see 
the  President  for  him  to-morrow.  Old  Wade"*  is  doing  Jack  very 
mean  and  he  says  he  will  quit  the  service  before  he  will  serve  under 
him,  and  I  dont  blame  him.  Jack  says  he  hopes  we  will  call  the  baby 
Susie,  as  it  is  the  prettiest  and  sweetest  name  in  the  world. 

112.  Probably  Lewi*  Monford,  Alfred  W.  Baford,  and  Isaac  Lowery,  listed 
by  the  1860  census  respectively  as  fanner.  Baptist  minister,  and  merchant 
of  Cassvllle.  Lowery  may  have  been  Phillip  L.  C.  Lowery,  listed  as  a  Cass- 
vllle  farmer.  These  men  had  apparently  renewed  residence  in  Cassville  after 
a  temporary  exile  following  the  Federal  invasion.  For  sketches  of  Buforu 
and  Munford.  see  Cunyus,  History  of  Bartow  County,  51-52,  84-85. 

112.  Lt.  Col.  John  S.  "Jack"  Prather  who  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
commanded  the  8th  Confederate  Cavalry  Regt.,  assigned  to  Wade  Hampton’s 
cavalry  corps.  See  O.R.,  ser.  1,  XLIV,  934;  XL VII,  pt.  1,  1065.  He  married 
Mrs.  AAln’s  sister. 

114.  Wade  Hampton,  renowned  cavalry  leader,  planter,  and  statesman  of 
South  Carolina. 
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I  had  turkey  for  dinner  to-day,  and  I  ate  two  pieces  breast  and 
the  meat  off  a  side  bone.  We  have  sweet  potatoes  every  day  for  din¬ 
ner.  And  dinner  is  the  only  meal  of  any  value  to  me.  We  eat  break¬ 
fast  about  9  A.M.  and  dinner  a  little  after  4  P.M.,  tea  between  7  &  8. 
So  you  perceive  I  have  no  chance  to  get  to  bed  early. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  every  day  that  it  will  be  March 
before  I  leave  here,  and  perhaps  later.  We  do  get  on  very  slowly. 
Yesterday  and  to-day  nearly  ten  hours  in  all,  debating  two  sections 
of  a  bill,  and  will  probably  not  get  through  with  the  bill  this  week. 
Indeed  we  may  not  get  through  with  it  before  the  middle  of  next 
week.  We  have  many  very  important  measures  before  us,  many  of 
which  will  take  a  week  to  act  on  when  taken  up.  There  are  so  many 
many  men,  entertaining  different  views,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  give 
expression  to  them.  You  must,  therefore,  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
patient  and  do  the  best  you  can  until  I  can  get  nome.  I  fear  Grant 
will  run  us  out  from  here  before  April.  1  dont  know  how  we  are  to 
recruit  our  armies,  unless  we  put  in  our  negroes.  Jack  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  it.  He  says  we  ought  to  do  it  at  once,  and  put  in  250,000. 

This  is  the  only  day  in  the  last  eleven  that  I  have  failed  to  send  off 
a  letter  to  you.  I  was  so  constantly  engaged  in  the  House  to-day  I 
could  not  write.  It  is  now  after  ten  oclock  and  I  must  go  to  bed  and 
will  finish  this  to-morrow.  Good  night  dearest.  Good  night. 

Friday  morning.  Jany  6th 

My  dearest,  1  received  no  letter  from  you  this  morning,  and  feel 
disappointed.  I  have  been  to  see  the  President  in  favor  of  Jack,  but 
could  obtain  no  promise.  We  have  so  many  officers  and  so  few  men 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  promotion  unless  there  is  a  vacancy  and  then 
the  person  desiring  promotion  will  have  to  be  recommended  regularly 
and  come  up  from  his  superiors  to  the  President.  I  do  not  know,  there¬ 
fore,  what  will  be  done. 

I  have  been  to  see  the  Post  Master  Genl."®  about  sending  mails  to 
our  section  of  Georgia,  and  he  has  assured  me  that  he  will  do  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  send  mails  to  the  people,  and  I  hope  we  will  soon 
be  able  to  write  to  that  country.  1  will  send  a  letter  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tionalist  for  publication  on  this  subject,  that  the  people  may  see  what 
I  have  done  and  will  be  done  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  have  been  to  see  the  President  about  organizing  a  force  in  our 
section  to  protect  our  people  there  against  robbers  and  traitors,  but 
do  not  know  what  will  be  done.  He  refers  it  to  Genl  Lee.  By  the 
way,  I  saw  Genl  Lee  and  had  an  introduction  to  him  this  morning. 

116.  John  H.  Reasan,  of  Texas,  who  competently  filled  the  difficult  po¬ 
sition  of  Confederate  Postmaster  General  throughout  the  war.  See  DAB, 
XV.  4S2-S4. 
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He  is,  I  think,  a  fine  looking  old  gentleman,  a  pleasant  man.  I  reckon 
I  was  prepared  to  form  a  good  opinion,  and  that  his  distinguished 
service  to  the  country  had  made  a  very  favourable  impression,  and 
I  was,  therefore,  in  a  condition  to  think  well  of  him.  I  wish  my 
children  could  see  him.  If  we  had  peace  and  prosperity,  as  in  former 
times,  how  glad  I  would  be  to  have  you  and  my  children  here  with 
me.  How  happy  I  would  be  if  you  were  all  here  today.  O,  my 
darling,  how  much  I  do  want  to  see  you  and  my  dear  children.  But 
this  cannot  be  and  I  will  try  to  be  content.  If  I  could  get  three  letters 
a  week  from  you  it  would  do  much  good  to  my  heart.  I  have  suggested 
to  you  the  way  of  sending  off  thrM  letters  a  week  to  me.  Mail  one 
tu^ay  evening,  one  Wednesday  evening  (via  Washington,)  and  one 
friday  evening.  I  can  write  no  more  now.  Love  to  cousin  Sally,  and 
a  fond  kiss  to  all  my  children. 

Your  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 

[To  be  continued.] 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  CONASAUGA 
By  Eulalie  M.  Lewis* 

Local  surroundings  had  been  my  world  up  to  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  years.  From  my  mother  I  had  heard  references  to  the  Chero- 
kees,  Chickasaws,  Chocktaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminole  Indians  in  Georgia 
and  other  nearby  states,  and  to  their  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  She  told  of  traders  who  used  to  come 
down  the  Conasauga  River  with  rafts  and  flatboats  filled  with  pelts 
of  animals  which  they  had  acquired  from  the  Indians.  Slaves,  she  said, 
had  manned  the  craft,  and  the  sound  of  their  voices  in  songs,  shouts, 
or  murmurings,  rang  out  far  beyond  the  river’s  banks  and  echoed 
through  the  woodlands  so  that  the  river  was  frequently  called  a  Slave 
River. 

All  these  bits  of  verbal  history  were  to  me  more  like  myths  than 
facts.  They  lay  dormant  in  my  mind  until  more  information  gleaned 

*  Julia  Eulalie  (Martin)  Lewis  (Mrs.  W.  0.  Lewis),  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Martin  and  Julia  E.  (Davis)  Martin,  was  bom  November  22, 
1882,  in  Tilton,  Whitfield  County,  (Jeorgla.  She  spent  most  of  her  life  in 
North  Georgia  until  1141  when  she  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C.  She  now 
lives  in  Salisbury,  Maryland.  This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  dealing  with 
the  C!onasanga  River  r^on,  based  on  her  reminiscences  as  well  as  historical 
research.  Ed. 
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from  textbooks  and  other  sources  awakened  me  to  the  realization 
that  this  was  the  story  of  the  new  peaceful  river  so  quietly  flowing 
past  my  home  town.  My  geography  at  school  had  told  of  bigger  rivers 
in  Georgia,  but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Conasauga  other  than 
its  name  and  location,  although  it  had  been  at  the  time  when  Indians 
fished  in  its  waters  or  hunted  along  its  course,  an  important  stream 
in  the  Cherokee  country. 

The  Conasauga’s  main  source  is  in  the  Cohutta  Mountains  of  the 
northwest  comer  of  Gilmer  County,  Georgia,  near  the  present  town 
of  Ellijay.  Following  the  natural  contours  of  the  land,  the  river 
flows  first  in  a  northwesterly  direction  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
Ocoee  River  along  which,  for  a  short  distance,  it  runs  parallel. 

The  Ocoee  also  rises  in  the  mountain  divide  in  northwest  Georgia, 
and  both  of  these  streams  flow  across  the  present  Georgia-Tcnnessee 
boundary  line.  In  Tennessee,  the  Ocoee  joins  with  the  Hiawassee  and 
other  streams  to  become  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  River  system;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Conasauga  becomes  a  part  of  the  Coosa  River 
system  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Water  from  both  these  streams 
eventually  reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Conasauga  is  met  at  the 
Georgia-Tennessee  line  by  Jack’s  River.  For  a  short  distance  before 
turning  south  and  back  into  Georgia  the  Conasauga  flows  west,  water¬ 
ing  the  lands  of  Tennessee,  and  this  east-west  stretch  of  the  river 
was  recognized  by  Indians  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  upper 
and  lower  towns  of  the  Cherokees. 

Before  white  settlers  came  to  this  area,  Indians  had  known  and 
used  the  Conasauga  River.  Whether  it  was  the  Siouan  group  of  the 
East  who  were  first  here,  the  Cherokees,  or  some  other  tribe,  is 
not  definite  known,  but,  in  light  boats  the  Indians  in  their  wanderings 
and  search  for  food,  are  believed  to  have  made  their  way  down  the 
river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Then  sometimes  by  boat  or  on  foot  they 
came  up  and  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  eastern  tributaries, 
the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee,  until  by  way  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ocoee  River  they  arrived  at  the  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  between 
it  and  the  Conasauga  River.  On  crossing  this  portage  by  trail  they 
had  completed  a  circle  and  were  again  on  the  river  system  known 
to  them  as  the  ‘Mighty  Coosa,”  the  Conasauga  being  its  most  northerly 
branch. 

Near  this  land  strip  between  the  Ocoee  and  the  Conasauga  rivers 
De  Soto  is  said  to  have  met  with  the  Cherokees  at  the  Indian  village 
of  Conasauga  (De  Soto  spelled  it  “Canasauga”)^  when  he  was  in  the 
watershed  region  of  southeastern  North  America  at  the  time  of  his 

1.  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  .  .  .  188S-84  (Waah- 
InEton,  1887),  134*35. 
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travels  here  in  1540.  Just  what  route  he  took  on  his  way  southward 
to  the  Gulf  is  not  clearly  known,  but  he  must  have  followed  Indian 
trails  and  water  channels,  and,  if  Indians  directed  him,  it  is  logical 
to  believe  that  they  would  have  sent  him  along  the  Conasauga, 
Oostanaula,  and  Co^  rivers,  that  they  knew  so  well.  It  was  the 
most  direct  way.  This  route  was  by  way  of  the  present  city  of 
Rome,  Georgia,  at  which  point  it  is  believed  that  De  Soto’s  men 
made  camp  for  a  while.  Some  of  his  men  may  have  wandered  farther, 
reaching  and  following  the  course  of  the  Coosawattee  or  Etowah 
rivers  until  they  came  to  the  Indian  town  of  Chiaha  (Rome)  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Oostanaula  and  Coosa  rivers. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  Oglethorpe  made  his  settle¬ 
ment  at  Savannah  the  Cherokees  continued  to  live  on  these  lands  and 
to  claim  them  as  their  own,  even  after  Georgia  became  a  state.  Before 
the  Indians  left  their  homes  in  north  Georgia,  they  had  built  a  strong 
nation  of  their  own  within  the  state  and  with  their  capital.  New 
Echota,  near  the  present  town  of  Calhoun. 

Few  people  other  than  Indians,  traders,  and  mixed-breed  families 
made  their  homes  in  the  Cherokee  country,  as  the  lands  were  covered 
with  forests.  I  was  once  told  by  an  uncle  of  mine,  whose  childhood 
was  spent  on  Swamp  Creek  in  Whitfield  County  near  John  Mountain, 
that  these  forests  were  different  from  those  of  the  present  day  in 
that  the  trees  were  very  large,  and  the  beauty  of  the  forests  was  not 
marred  by  underbrush,  and  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  game  at 
long  distances  beneath  the  trees  or  in  grassy  glades  or  clearings.  The 
lands  themselves  were  of  little  importance  to  traders  but  the  rivers 
they  traveled  were  a  golden  chain  linking  the  mountains  and  valley 
regions  with  the  Gulf. 

Mobile  was  an  early  market  in  which  traders  from  north  Georgia 
and  Tennessee,  sold  their  goods.  It  was  contemporary  with  the  markets 
of  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Augusta. 

In  the  early  days  of  Georgia,  Indians  bartered  animal  skins  and 
furs  with  the  white  traders  in  exchange  for  anything  the  traders 
could  bring  them.  Some  of  these  pelts  were  gathered  by  the  traders 
from  the  isolated  settlements  in  the  Alleghany  Mountain  valleys  of 
what  is  now  East  Tennessee.  John  Haywood  stated  that  “Traders  or 
industrial  hunters  would  return  with  peltry  enough  to  bring  1600 
or  1700  dollars  a  season,  enough  to  procure  a  great  portion  of  the 
best  land.’’*  A  list  of  prices  that  traders  received  for  their  skins  and 
furs  when  brought  to  the  markets  follows: 

“Dry  beaver  skins,  34  sous  per  pound 

X.  John  Harwood,  The  Civil  and  Political  Hietory  of  Tennessee  to  1796 
(NashTille,  1828).  28. 
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Fat  beaver  skins,  3  livres  per  pound 
Deer  skins,  34  spus  per  pound 
Raccoon  skins,  15  sous  each 

Dressed  merchantable  stag  and  doe  skins,  5  livres  each 

Forest  wolves,  40  sous  each 

Foxes,  40  sous  each 

Wildcats,  40  sous  each 

Large  bear  skins,  5  livres  each 

Ordinary  merchantable  bear  skins,  3  livres  each 

Otter-slans,  large  and  dark,  4  livres  each.”* 

Many  families  of  white  people  from  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and 
other  states  settled  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Georgia.  Few  came 
to  northwest  Georgia  as  long  as  it  was  claimed  and  occupied  by 
Indians. 

Whereas  settlers  in  the  northeast  carried  their  products  by  pack- 
horse  to  markets  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Augusta,  on  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  by  boat  on  the  Chattahoochee  River  to  Pensacola,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  traders  from  the  East  Tennessee  valley  settlements 
found  it  more  advantageous  to  take  their  cargoes  by  way  of  the 
Ocoee,  Conasauga,  and  Coosa  rivers  to  the  Gulf  rather  than  on  trails 
to  markets  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

James  Adair,  a  trader  and  writer  among  the  Indians,  may  have  made 
the  first  white  settlement  on  the  Conasauga  River.  It  is  oelieved  that 
Adair’s  home  was  located  on  the  upper  bend  of  the  river  in  the 
section  of  country  that  later  became  East  Tennessee  at  the  south 
end  of  the  portage  between  the  Ocoee,  and  the  Conasauga  rivers. 
Adair  traded  with  the  Indians  for  wares  which  he  sold  at  Mobile, 
and  probably  knew  the  course  of  the  river  from  his  home  to  the 
Gulf  as  thoroughly  as  the  Indians  did.* 

His  later  home,  according  to  Lucius  Lamar  Knight,  was  at  the 
Indian  town  of  Oothcaloga  (now  Calhoun,  in  Gordon  County, 
Georgia).  Knight  also  states  that  the  Indians  were  “said  to  have  lived 
better  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  but  the 
settlement  was  sparsely  inhabited.”® 

Incidents  in  the  life  story  of  Captain  David  McNair  give  warmth 
and  color  to  the  Conasauga  River  history.  Sometime  between  the 
close  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  year  1826,  he  had  his  home 
on  a  big  plantation  on  the  Conasauga  River,  perhaps  on  the  identical 

8.  Randle  Bond  Tmett,  Trade  and  Travel  around  tlte  Bouthem  Appa- 
lachiane  before  18S0  (Chapel  Hill.  1935),  82. 

4.  Samuel  Cole  Williams,  Adair’e  Hittory  of  the  American  Indians  (John¬ 
son  City,  Tennessee,  1980),  rril,  xvlli. 

5.  Lucius  Lamar  Knight,  Georgia’s  Landmarks,  Memorials,  and  Legends 
(2  Tols.  Atlanta.  1918,  1914),  I.  627. 
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spot  that  James  Adair  presumably  settled  soon  after  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 

Captain  McNair  was  of  Scotch,  or  Scotch  and  Indian  ancestry. 
His  planution,  where  he  had  many  slaves,  was  also  on  the  Federal 
Road  near  the  present  town  of  Tennga  (Tennessee-Georgia).  It  was 
known  as  McNair’s  Ford,  or  as  McNair’s  Public  Stop.  Tlie  title  of 
“Captain”  may  have  been  aci^uired  from  his  activities  on  a  river 
boat.  McNair  served  as  a  spy  m  the  War  of  1812. 

McNair’s  life  was  spent  mostly  among  the  Cherokees  and  ended 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  closing  of  the  Indian  era  in  Georgia. 
His  tombstone  states  that  he  died  in  1836.  This  was  two  years  before 
the  Cherokees  were  transferred  to  their  new  home  in  the  West. 

McNair  married  Delilah  Amelia  Vann,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Vann, 
a  Cherokee  chief,  who  in  1801  aided  the  Moravian  missionaries  in 
establishing  the  first  Christian  mission  among  the  Cherokees  near  his 
home  in  Spring  Place,  Georgia,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  Conasauga 
River.  The  N'^ann  house  still  stands  at  Springs  Place. 

McNair,  shrewd,  ambitious,  and  keen  of  perception,  must  have 
seen  the  advantage  of  the  location  he  chose  for  his  plantation.  The 
Federal  Road  that  led  from  near  Echota,  in  Tennessee  into  nonhwest 
Georgia  crossed  the  Conasauga  River  at  the  McNair  home  and  ex¬ 
tended  south  to  the  present  town  of  Cartersvillc,  Georgia,  in  Bartow 
county. 

At  this  point  (McNair’s  Ford),  he  built  a  brick  house.  It  has  been 
described  as  a  lovely  place  with  many  acres,  adjoining  slave  houses, 
and  wide  tree-lined  drive.  I  have  a  picture  of  this  house  taken  more 
than  a  hundred  years  later,  after  the  house  was  shorn  of  many  of 
its  charms. 

The  McNair  home  was  a  place  of  hospitality.  It  is  easy  to  visualize 
people  as  coming  down  this  road  past  the  house  into  Georgia,  where 
on  alighting  from  the  stage  coach  as  it  drew  up  and  stopped  at  the 
McNair  stand  they  had  a  full  and  pleasing  view  of  fertile  fields  along 
the  clear  water  of  the  river.  Harriet  Gold  Boudinot  a  young  white 
woman  of  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  found  lodging  at  the  McNair 
Public  Stop  when  she  came  to  Georgia  soon  after  her  marriage  to 
Elias  Boudinot,  the  Cherokee  Indian  so  closely  associated  with  the 
Indian  history  of  Georgia  and  specifically  with  Gordon  County.* 

At  this  time  she  and  her  husband  were  on  their  way  to  Hightower, 
on  the  Etowah  River,  in  Forsyth  County,  where  they  made  their 
home  before  going  to  New  Echota  to  live,  and  in  all  probability  they 

(.  Ralph  Henry  Gabriel,  ElUu  Boudinot,  Cherokee  d  Hit  America  (Nor¬ 
man,  Okla.,  IMl),  117. 
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came  by  way  of  the  Federal  Road  from  the  Hiawassee  River  ferry 
to  the  town  of  Spring  Place,  where  they  would  have  turned  south¬ 
east  on  to  the  Federal  Road  into  Georgia,  leading  to  Hightower,  as 
Spring  Place  was  on  or  near  both  these  roads. 

Harriet’s  parents.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gold,  on  their  way 
to  visit  the  Boudinots  at  New  Echota,  in  1829,  were  welcomed  as 
friends  by  the  McNairs,  and  later,  in  1831,  missionaries  who  were 
expelled  from  their  mission  post  at  Hightower,  came  by  invitation 
to  the  McNair  home  for  refuge  and  to  continue  their  work. 

In  this  excellent  location,  it  was  possible  for  McNair,  in  cooperation 
with  his  neighbor,  Michael  Hilderbrand,  practically  to  control  all 
trade  coming  along  this  river,  as  McNair’s  boat-yard  was  on  the 
Conasauga  River  and  Hilderbrand  owned  and  operated  a  boat-yard 
on  the  nearby  Ocoee. 

Over  the  land  passage  of  only  a  few  miles  that  lay  between  them, 
it  was  possible  to  carry  on  “vehickles  made  for  tne  purpose”  any 
goods  or  boats  the  traders  wished  conveyed  from  one  of  these  streams 
to  the  other.  Besides  fur  products,  the  cargoes  often  consisted  of 
lumber,  wheat,  flour,  whisky,  and  even  slaves.  Because  of  this  early 
trade  and  the  noisy  slaves  who  either  were  being  carried  to  market 
for  sale  or  who  manned  the  rafts  and  boats  as  they  floated  southward 
on  this  river  the  Conasauga  almost  lost  its  Cherotee  name.  Not  only 
was  it  locally  referred  to  as  Slave  River,  but  Eleazer  Early  and  Daniel 
Sturges  in  1818  used  the  name,  “Conasauga,  or  Slave  River”  on  a  map 
which  they  made  of  this  section  in  that  year. 

My  home  was  on  this  river  at  the  little  town  of  Tilton  and  in  Mc¬ 
Nair’s  time,  long  before  the  town  was  laid  out,  and  before  even  the 
first  settlers  had  built  their  homes  along  the  stream,  the  zenith  of 
trade  on  the  Conasauga  River  seems  to  have  been  reached  when  the 
keelboat,  Tennessee  Patriot’’  made  its  voyage  from  the  present  town 
of  Kingston,  Tennessee,  to  Montgomery,  Alabama.  It  is  probable  that 
from  the  east  bank  of  the  Conasauga  River,  atop  the  hill  that  was 
known  to  me  as  the  Beck  Place,  this  keelboat  could  have  been  seen 
as  it  came  round  from  far  up  the  river  and  rode  majestically  on  the 
waters  of  the  Conasauga. 

This  keelboat,  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  drag  of  six  feet,  approximated 
the  size  of  low-water  later-date  steamboats.  It  came  by  way  of  the 
Ocoee  River  and  with  a  full  load  was  lifted  from  the  Ocoee  and 
carried  across  the  land  that  separated  these  two  streams  that  flowed, 
one  toward  the  northwest,  and  the  other  toward  the  south.  It  was 
then  lowered  into  the  Conasauga  and  again  set  upon  its  voyage  toward 
the  Gulf. 

7.  miet'  Weekly  Register,  XX  (March  *4,  18*1),  88-64- 
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King,  the  boat’s  commanding  pilot,  who  had  brought  the  boat  over 
a  stream,  the  waters  of  which  at  times  were  shallow  enough  for 
children  to  wade  in,  or  for  wagon  teams  to  ford,  had  been  aided 
perhaps  by  high  and  overflow  waters.  Other  keelboats,  smaller  and 
less  spectacular  than  the  Tennessee  Patriot  came  at  times  safely  down 
the  river.  Some,  less  fortunate,  were  intercepted  by  the  Cherokees, 
a  typical  example  of  which  was  the  one  whose  own  crew  stated  that 
they  were  arrested  and  much  of  their  cargo  seized  for  allegedly  selling 
intoxicant  goods  in  the  Cherokee  nation. 

Year  after  year,  the  trade  boats  went  down  the  streams.  On  reach¬ 
ing  market,  the  traders  usually  returned  home  without  their  boats, 
having  sold  or  abandoned  them  at  the  end  of  the  trip  as  they  were 
too  cumbersome  to  row  up  stream.  Whatever  their  hardships  were— 
bushwhacking,  sandreefs,  low  or  high  water— the  obstacles  of  trans¬ 
portation  were  overcome.  Such  fetes  were  characteristic  of  the  in- 

f tenuous  mind  of  pioneers  whose  mental  reaches  extended  beyond  the 
imits  of  isolation,  surrounding  forests,  and  mountain  barriers. 

Trade  on  these  rivers  was  of  consequence  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
dweller  but  little  felt  in  Georgia,  although  it  is  possible  that  the 
trading  posts  of  New  Echota,  Oothcaloga,  and  Head  of  Coosa  also 
sent  boat  loads  of  their  products  to  the  trans-shipment  market  at 
Mobile.  The  Conasauga’s  worth  in  helping  to  b^d  up  this  area 
was  scarcely  recognized.  It  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  the  chief 
means  of  contacts  and  supplies  from  the  outside  world  for  many 
families  at  the  time  when  Tennessee  was  being  developed  and  the 
Cherokees  were  occupying  Georgia. 

In  the  early  days  of  Georgia,  botanists  were  sent  out  from  the 
mother  country  to  find  unusual  plants  which  were  growing  in 
America,  and  which  they  shipped  to  England,  where  they  were 
planted  and  cultivated  in  gardens.  In  return,  many  “tubs”  of  growing 
plants,  and  “balled”  shrubs  were  brought  from  other  countries  and 
planted  and  cared  for,  in  the  gardens  and  nurseries  of  the  colonists. 

John  Bartram  and  his  son  William  were  among  these  men,  and  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  they  established  the  first  botanical  gardens 
in  America,  and  came  to  Georgia  in  search  of  plants.  Another 
botanist  who  worked  in  Georgia  in  the  Cherokee  area  was  Anne 
Gambold,  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  John  Gambold,  a  Moravian 
missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Springs  Place.  She  was  enthusiastic  in  the 
study  as  well  as  a  conscientious  missionary.  While  living  at  Sprii^ 
Place*  she  gathered  and  labeled  herbs,  seeds  and  plants  which  were 


8.  Robert  Sparks  Walker,  Torchlighit  to  the  Cherokeea.  The  Brainerd 
MUtUm  (New  York.  IISI),  SI. 
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sent  to  England,  and  as  the  mission  station  was  in  the  Conasauga  River 
Valley,  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  of  these  gleanings  were  native 
to  the  Conasauga  River  banks. 

Little  reference  is  found  to  this  river  as  a  passenger  route,  but 
it  evidently  was  to  some  extent  known  and  used  as  such.  One  person 
using  the  Conasauga  as  a  travel  route  was  Leonard  D.  Shaw,  of 
Princeton,  who  asked  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  delegates  to 
Usdnali  where  a  conference  was  being  held  with  the  Indians  in  1792 
and  where  he  wished  to  make  a  study  of  the  Indians’  agricultural 
needs.  He  made  the  journeys,  coming  from  Philadelphia  by  wagon 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Holston  River  in  Tennessee,  then  continuing 
from  there  by  boat  to  the  Cherokee  towns.  This  would  have  neces¬ 
sitated  coming  down  the  Conasauga  River  to  where  it  meets  with 
the  Coosa wattee  and  then  up  the  latter  to  Ustinali,  only  a  few  miles 
from  where  these  rivers  came  together.* 

Apparently  David  McNair  carried  on  a  local  passenger  service, 
as  on  a  day  in  1821,  the  Reverend  John  Gambold  made  use  of  one 
of  Captain  McNair’s  boats  to  travel  from  his  home  and  mission  at 
Spring  Place  to  his  new  assignment  as  missionary  at  Oothcaloga  where 
he  served  from  1821  to  1831.  This  boat  no  doubt  could  nave  left 
McNair’s  boat-yard  at  early  dawn  on  a  long  spring  day,  made  neces¬ 
sary  stops,  and  still  have  covered  the  full  length  of  the  Conasauga 
and  a  portion  of  the  Oostanaula  River  to  the  Indian  trading  po^ 
at  Oothcaloga  by  nightfall  of  the  same  day. 

Two  unmarked  graves,  side  by  side,  have  been  observed  for  many 
years  near  the  old  Oothcaloga  mission  site.  (The  present-day  Cal- 
houn-Fairmount  road  runs  close  to  these  graves).  Those  buried  here 
were  said  to  have  been  Moravians,  and  one  of  the  graves  is  thought 
to  be  that  of  John  Gambold. 

David  McNair  became  a  man  of  some  wealth  and  prominence.  At 
his  plantation  home,  he  and  Delilah  reared  a  family  of  several  children. 
The  house  he  erected  no  longer  stands.  Storm  winds,  seemingly  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  force  that  carried  this  family  from  their  home  in  the 
Indian  Removal  of  1838,  struck  and  damaged  the  McNair  house  in 
1932,  and  it  was  tom  down  by  its  last  owner. 

On  the  grounds  adjoining  the  McNair  home  site  is  a  tombstone 
which  bears  the  epitaph,  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  David  and  De¬ 
lilah  A.  McNair,  who  departed  this  life,  the  former  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1836,  and  the  latter  on  the  30th  of  November,  1838.  Their 
children,  being  members  of  the  Cherokee  nation  and  having  to  go 
with  their  people  to  the  West,  do  leave  this  monument,  not  only 

9.  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  .  .  . 
1897  (Waahinston.  1900),  Part  I,  69-71. 
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to  show  their  renrd  for  their  parents,  but  to  guard  their  sacred  ashes 
against  the  unhallowed  intrusion  of  the  white  man.^** 

Trade  by  flatboat  on  the  Conasauga  was  carried  on  after  Mc¬ 
Nair’s  death,  with  Captain  John  Lay  of  Rome  as  the  dominant  figure 
of  this  later  period.  His  boats  in  great  numbers  were  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  bringing  many  kinds  of  products  to  market  ^  way  of  the 
Conasauga  until  the  advent  of  steamboats  at  Rome.  Tne  Conasauga 
was  then  in  contrast  to  its  former  days  quiet  for  many  years. 

In  1831,  while  the  Cherokees  were  still  here,  their  lands  became 
known  as  Cherokee  County,  Georoia,  which  embraced  practically 
the  whole  of  northwest  Georgia.  Tnis  county  was  subsequently  di¬ 
vided  into  ten  counties:  Cass,  Cherokee,  Cobb,  Floyd,  Forsyth,  Gumer, 
Lumpkin,  Murray,  Paulding,  and  Union.  Each  county  later  gave  a 
portion  of  its  original  area  to  the  formation  of  other  and  smaller 
counties. 

Murray  County  reached  to  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  state  lines. 
Whitfield  County  was  formed  from  Murray  and  later  a  part  of 
Walker  was  added  to  it.  The  Conasauga  River,  except  at  the  extreme 
north,  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Murray  and  Whitfield 
counties.  Gordon,  formed  with  Floyd,  Cass  (now  Bartow),  and  Mur¬ 
ray  counties  lies  to  the  south  of  these  two. 

The  Conasauga  River’s  general  course,  from  the  state  line  to  its 
mouth  in  the  northcentral  part  of  Gordon  County,  is  due  south, 
a  distance  of  around  sixty  miles,  but  if  measurements  of  the  river’s 
bed  followed  closely  its  many  bends,  its  length,  perhaps,  would  be 
three  times  greater. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Conasauga  are  Perry,  Sugar,  Sumac,  Holly, 
Big  Jack,  Howell,  Ford,  and  Town.  Spring,  Moody,  Cooahul^ 
Little,  Drowning  Bear,  Jobs,  Swamp,  and  Lick  (sometimes  called 
Carpenter  or  Thomason)  creeks  are  all  in  Whitfield  County.  In 
Gordon  County  is  Pole  Cat  Creek,  the  upper  portion  of  which  was 
called  Dead  Man’s  Branch. 

Some  of  these  streams  bore  Indian  names.  Some  the  names  of  white 
settlers.  Others  received  their  names  from  the  type  of  vegetation 
seen  along  the  banks,  or  from  local  associations. 

The  natural  features  along  the  Conasauga  are  Hamton  Island, 
Prater  Island,  Fincher  Bluff,  and  a  small  unnamed  island  at  Tilton, 
as  well  as  its  many  bends,  notably  Looper’s,  and  the  one  north  of 
Tilton.  Gregory’s  mill  in  Murray  County  and  the  mill  at  Tilton,  both 
on  the  river,  were  operated  for  many  years. 

Fords  on  the  river  included  the  names  Harris,  Gudger,  Old  Chat- 


10.  Ibid..  222. 
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tanooga.  Smoke,  Drays  (Hunts),  Hogans,  and  one  “good  ford,”  other¬ 
wise  unidentified,  near  the  Beamer,  or  Dr.  Bachman  farm  in  south¬ 
east  Whitfield  County. 

The  ferries  were  Pitts  (just  below  Pole  Cat  Creek),  Fite,  and  the 
New  Town  ferry.  Various  bridges  across  the  river  were  called: 
Lower  King  Goswick,  Mitchell,  Tibbs,  Browns,  Loopers,  Tilton,  and 
County  Line. 

A  gauging  device  located  at  the  Tilton  bridge  was  for  registering 
the  capacity,  velosity,  and  depth  of  water.  Across  from  Fincher  Bluff, 
is  the  Dalton  Airport.  Good  farms  lie  along  the  river.  Near  Chats- 
worth  is  Lake  Conasauga. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Conasauga  River  is  the  site  of  the  old  Cherokee 
capital.  New  Echota.  Here  many  mixed-breed  Indians  made  their 
homes  like  the  white  man’s  and  imitated  his  way  of  life. 

History  was  made  here  in  the  forming  of  the  Cherokee  constitu¬ 
tion;  the  printing  of  a  Cherokee  newspaper  (the  Phoenix) ^  made 
possible  because  of  Sequoyah’s  invention  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet 
for  a  phonic  writing  of  the  language;  and  the  official  transaction  of 
business,  the  records  of  which  are  preserved  in  store  ledgers  in  perfect 
handwriting  of  1838”^^  still  extant;  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  1835, 
which  together  with  the  earlier  discovery  of  gold  in  Georgia  was 
largely  instrumental  in  causing  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  to  the 
•  Indian  Territory  in  1838. 

Near  New  Echota  is  the  United  States  Indian  Memorial,  and  an 
old  Indian  burial  ground.  In  this  burial  ground  is  the  grave  stone 
of  Henry  Byrom  (Great  uncle  of  Mrs.  Byrom  Compton),  an 
early  citizen  of  Gordon  County.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Commission  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Gordon 
County,  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  restore  the  town  of  New 
Echota,  and  to  make  a  state  park  of  the  neighboring  grounds. 

Over  a  period  of  years  from  around  1814  to  1832,  canals  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  were  being  dug.  One  subject  was  agitated 
at  the  time  when  internal  improvements  were  being  uraed  as  national 
economic  and  political  issues;  and  around  1828,  a  plan  to  build  a 
canal  between  the  Tennessee  River  and  the  Alabama  River  was  sug¬ 
gested.  It  was  sometimes  called  the  “Coosa  Craze”  but  was  not  as 
irrational  a  project  as  the  term  indicated,  even  though  the  ridge 
between  the  upper  branches  of  these  rivers  was  high  and  rough. 

A  study,  survey,  and  report  was  made,  and  the  connection  between 
the  Ocoee  and  the  Conasauga,  or  between  the  headwaters  of  the 

11.  “Store  Ledxer  Records  of  New  Echota,”  In  the  poesesaion  of  Mayor 
Clint  Byrom,  of  Milton,  Florida. 
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Hiawassee  and  the  Conasauga  was  said  to  be  favorable  for  the  building 
of  a  canal. 

This  canal  only  four  yards  north  of  the  Georgia-Tennessee  state 
line  if  built,  would  have  joined  the  Coosa  and  Tennesseee  rivers, 
specifically  the  Conasauga  and  Ocoee  tributaries,  and  made  these 
streams  a  part  of  one  long  unbroken  route  of  transportation  to  the 
Gulf,  adaptable  to  smaH  steamboats. 

Before  final  plans  for  this  Ocoee-Conasauga  Canal  were  com¬ 
pleted,  however,  the  steam  locomotive  was  invented  and  became 
popular.  Soon  a  network  of  railroads  was  built  that  filled  the  need 
of  the  approximate  territory  the  canal  would  have  served,  and  the 
efforts  to  continue  with  the  canal  seemed  fudle,  and  enthusiasm 
waned.  Thus  came  to  naught  the  building  of  a  canal  through  the 
Cherokee  nation  that  might  have  culminated  in  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  waterway  in  the  South. 


SHERMAN’S  MARCH  THROUGH  GEORGIA:  LETTERS 
FROM  CHARLES  EWING  TO  HIS  FATHER  THOMAS  EWING 

Edited  by  George  C  Osborn* 

Kingston,  Georgia 
20  May,  1864 

Dear  father^:  We  reached  this  place  yesterday  morning  eighty 
miles  from  Chattanooga  and  sixty  from  Atlanta.  Since  the  evacuation 
of  Resaca  [Joseph  E.]  Johnston  has  been  retreating  slowly,  fighting, 
in  every  little  pass  as  good  a  defensive  as  possible  on  the  west,  but 
thus  far  he  has  gained  nothing.  Yesterday  morning  he  came  up  with 
[William  J.]  Hardee  while  the  Infantry  was  acting  as  rear  guard 
and  covering  the  crossing  of  the  Etawa.  If  that  stance  was  not  so 
easily  guarded  by  cannon  craft,  the  whole  of  it  as  all  the  balance 
of  Johnston’s  army  probably  go  to  Allatoona  to  prefer  a  night  worthy 
of  this  great  army.  Allatoona  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  natural 

*A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  History  Department  of  the  UnlTerslty 
of  Florida. 

1.  Thomas  Spring  of  Lancaster,  Ohio  was  a  United  States  Senator  and 
leading  Whig  during  the  Jacksonian  Eh’a.  Defeated  for  reelection  18S6,  he 
was  appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  President  Harrison  1841,  and 
continued  for  a  time  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Tyler.  Named  Secretary 
of  Interior  by  President  Taylor  but  when  Fillmore  became  President  Elwing 
resigned  to  return  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  continued  to  be  very 
active  politically  through  the  Civil  War.  General  Sherman  married  a  sister 
of  Charles  Elwing.  See  Allen  Johnson  and  Dumas  Malone,  eds..  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography  (21  vols..  New  York  1928-1944),  VI,  23748. 
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positions  south  of  the  camp  at  E>alton  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  will  defend  it  to  the  last  for  whom  it  is  proposed  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  our  marching  by  [?]  of  columns  into  and  through 
Atlanta.  We  have  probably  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  up  to  yester¬ 
day  four  thousand  men.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  losses  of  the 
R^els— but  there  is  evidence  all  along  the  road  that  it  may  be 
greater.  A  prisoner  who  was  captured  on  the  eighteenth  says  that  he 
saw  many  more  dead  at  Resaca  than  at  Stone  Ridge  or  Chicka- 
mauga.  .  .  .  General  Wolfley  is  now  in  command  of  his  Regiment; 
he  is  a  fine  looking  man  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  soldier.  The  com¬ 
mander  [Sherman]  gave  him  a  mission  yesterday,  which  he  executed 
promptly  and  well.  Commander  is  in  good  health  and  spirits  and  is 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  so  far.  You  need  entertain  no  fears 
of  his  success— no  matter  what  the  papers  may  say.  .  . . 

Near  Kennesaw  Mountains,  Georgia 

30  June,  1864 

Dear  father:  We  have  now  been  twenty  days  and  are  still  facing 
Johnston  on  Kenesaw  Mountains.  How  much  longer  we  will  have  to 
stay  now  depends  on  the  weather  and  on  the  commander.  We  have 
faced  Johnston’s  right  and  left  back  for  five  or  six  miles  but  his  center 
is  still  firm  on  the  mountain  from  which  he  can  see  everything  we 
do  and  guard  against  any  assault  or  approaches.  If  we  succeeded  in 
breaking  throu^  on  either  flank  Johnston  must  be  very  great.  He 
is  too  near  the  Chattahoochee  to  afford  to  yield  to  an  assault  and  he 
must  fight  to  the  last,  or  withdraw  in  the  night.  I  expect  the  com¬ 
mander  will  have  to  pass  Johnston  again  and  force  him  to  make  new 
works  near  Atlanta. 

Near  Chattahoochee  River,  Georgia 

9  July,  1864 

Dear  father:  As  you  have  already  learned  from  the  papers  Johnston 
has  abandoned  his  line  on  Kenesaw  Mountains.  He  moved  into  Mar- 
riatta  on  Sunday  morning  the  third  instant.  His  position  here  was  veiy 
strong  and  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  he  could  see  our  whole 
line  and  every  change  that  was  made.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  it 
by  a  movement  of  our  troops  and  Stevensens*  cavalry  to  his  left.  He 
is  now  occupying  a  larger  and  stronger  tete-de-part-  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  men  and  artillery  and  all  of  his  trains  on  the  soudi  side 
of  the  rivers.  We  have  encircled  his  whole  line  and  turned  his  right 
and  left  flank  in  and  we  are  commanding  the  river  above  and  below 

2.  Major  General  C.  L.  Stevensen’s  cavalry  Divielon  waa  a  part  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnston’s  army  In  the  Atlanta  Campaign. 
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him  with  all  of  our  cavalry  and  military  corps.  I  venture  to  say  that 
we  will  lose  the  south  side  of  the  river  in  two  days.  Commander  is  in 
the  best  of  health  and  spirits.  Please  have  someone  write  to  me. 

Near  Atlanta 

August  24,  1864 

Dear  father;  Tomorrow  we  again  abandon  our  communications 
and  force  [John  B.]  Hood  to  abandon  Atlanta  and  meet  us  in  open 
field  or  give  up  all  of  Georgia  north  of  Macon.  I  am  afraid  that  he 
will  not  fight  his  whole  army  outside  of  fortifications,  but  force  us 
to  accompany  him  to  Macon.  When  we  reach  Atlanta,  that  is  by 
thirty-first  instant,  I  will  be  at  liberty  to  give  you  a  full  account  of 
this  —  the  last  of  our  flanking.  You  may  be  assured  that  I  will  not 
squander  my  pay.  In  three  months  I  have  sent  three  hundred  dollars 
to  Phil  [a  brother]  with  which  to  pay  my  debts.  This  I  think  is  a 
pretty  good  account  of  what  I  am  about.  I  sent  to  Phil  a  check  on 
the  United  States  Depository  at  Cincinnati  for  three  hundred  dollars 
sometime  ago  but  have  not  yet  learned  of  its  receipt  —  it  was  payable 
to  his  order  —  I  learn  from  the  Commander  that  I  am  greatly  blamed 
at  home  for  not  writing.  I  am  anything  but  a  good  correspondent 
but  I  am  not  at  fault  in  this.  I  enclose  you  an  envelope  which  will  re¬ 
port  for  itself  and  has  its  bearing.  I  have  determined  to  have  staff 
duty  as  soon  as  this  campaign  is  over  and  would  be  pleased  to  get 
one  of  the  New  Regiments  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Rose- 
crane  [W.  S.  Roscrans]  should  command  them.  If  you  see  fit  to  get 
me  one  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Governor  [John  Brough]  to 
secure  for  me  one  of  the  first  that  I  may  have  seniority.  If  I  do  not 
get  a  Regiment  I  will  go  on  the  Recruiting  service  in  Ohio  and  indeed 
do  not  know  but  that  I  prefer  it. 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

25  September,  1864 

Dear  father;  Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Inspector  General  of  the  Military  Division.  Heretofore  I 
held  the  appointment  for  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps  and  was  here 
with  the  Commander  as  my  General,  also,  ana  with  Colonel  Warner, 
as  a  special  Inspector.  Now  I'm  Inspector  of  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Mississippi.  My  new  appointment  does  not  give  increased  work 
and  how  or  why  it  was  made  I  have  no  means  of  judging.  I  only  know 
the  fact  and  that  I  was  some  what  astonished  in  the  reception  of  the 
telegram  announcing  it.  I  had  fully  determined  some  time  ago,  to 
resign  my  appointment  in  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  after  the  Atlanu 
campaign  and  go  on  the  recruiting  service  but  now  I  am  in  doubt. 
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However,  I  will  probably  have  to  see  the  next  campaign  in  the  field 
and  on  salt  water  before  leaving  the  active  army.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  go  home  for  a  few  days  but  will  not  be  able  to  get  leave  to 
go  further  than  Nashville.  There  are  so  many  going  north  that  I 
would  be  ashamed  to  ask  for  home. 

Near  Lafayette,  Georgia 

October  i6,  1864 

Dear  father:  An  officer  is  about  to  start  for  Kingston  with  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  Commander  to  General  [Oliver  O.]  Howard.  You, 
of  course,  know  of  Hood’s  attempt  to  make  a  permanent  conquest  on 
our  line  of  communications  and  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  succeed  — 
today  we  saved  from  his  capturing  many  provisions  that  mark  Hood’s 
attempt  as  a  failure  and  forced  him  to  turn  his  force  to  the  south 
and  run  for  life  with  all  of  our  army  in  his  pursuit  and  still  we  held 
Atlanta,  Allatoona  and  all  of  the  important  points  on  the  railroad; 
in  fact,  he  has  left  it  entirely.  Please  ask  Ellen  and  Mama  to  write  me. 
Two  new  babies  at  home  and  I  know  so  little  about  them  —  but  1 
expect  the  Rebels  have  news  from  Lancaster  that  belongs  to  me.  I  have 
a  Special  Order  from  the  War  Department  making  me'  Inspector 
General  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi  and  tell  Ellen 
making  Captain  York  Assistant  Inspector  General  of  the  Fifteenth 
Infantry.  I  wrote  to  Hugh  and  Tom  about  the  new  Regiment  and 
wish  more  that  I  had  insisted  on  their  securing  me  one  of  the  first 
commissions  but  I  have  come  to  General  [John]  Pope’s  opinion.  It 
makes  me  contented  and  so  is  good. 

Near  Savannah,  Georgia 

December  15,  1864 

Dear  father:  We  have  reached  the  sea  coast,  opened  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  fleet  and  are  beseiging  this  city.  Our  whole  march 
from  Atlanta  has  been  one  big  picnick.  No  rain,  or  cold  and  plenty 
of  good  things  for  the  mess.  The  entire  army  has  lived  on  the  country. 
When  we  passed  through  there  was  but  little  left  for  Rebel  troops 
to  live  on.  Families  have  enough  to  see  the  winter  through  but  nothing 
to  give  away  to  their  friends.  During  the  entire  march  we  met  with 
no  force  of  the  enemy  that  called  into  action  more  than  our  advance 
guards,  except  on  our  extreme  flanks  when  [Joseph]  Wheeler’s 
cavalry  and  two  divisions  that  were  guarding  Macon,  attacked  Kilpat¬ 
rick  on  our  left  and  a  Brigade  of  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry  on  our  nght 
but  they  were  affairs  of  no  importance.  There  are  no  men  left  in  this 
country  that  can  be  made  soldiers,  but  they  are  with  Lee  and  Hood 
possibly.  There  are  a  few  old  troops  in  Savannah  but  the  great  ma- 
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jority  are  old  men  and  boys  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  commander  will 
send  me  to  Washington  wi^  his  dispatches  after  Savannah  falls. 

Savannah,  Georgia 

December  31,  1864 

Dear  father;  .  .  .  Commander  is  in  the  best  of  health  and  has  been 
during  the  whole  campaign,  though  rheumatism  that  troubled  him 
before  we  left  Atlanta  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  During  our 
march  from  Kingston  to  this  place  the  work  we  had  to  do  was  only 
play  for  him  and  the  perfect  faith  which  the  army  had  in  him;  their 
perfect  confidence  in  the  army  left  nothing  to  fear  or  to  be  anxious 
for.  The  army  said  if  there  is  anything  in  Georgia  that  we  can’t  whip 
and  the  general  thought  that  if  all  his  plans  and  estimates  were  wrong, 
that  his  army  could  whip  any  force  that  could  oppose  it.  His  real  work 
commenced  when  we  struck  the  sea  coast.  .  .  . 

The  Commander  intends  to  send  me  to  Washington  with  his  re¬ 
port  of  the  Campaign.  He  is  only  waiting  for  the  reports  of  the  Corps 
Commanders  to  finish  his  own  when  I  will  start  in  a  dispatch  boat. 
It  may  be  that  General  Grant  may  want  the  Commander  to  take  the 
field  earlier  than  he  now  expects  in  which  case  he  will  not  send  me 
north.  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  you  and  to  visit  Washington  and  will 
do  all  I  can  to  get  off  at  an  early  date.  .  .  . 
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Lady  from  Savannah:  The  Life  of  Juliette  Low.  By  Gladys  Denny 
Shultz  and  Daisy  Gordon  Lawrence.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1958.  Pp.  383.  Portraits,  illustrations.  $4.95). 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  a  biography  when  the  authors  know  and 
understand  their  subject.  Lady  from  Savannah:  The  Life  of  Juliette 
Low  is  just  such  a  book.  One  of  the  authors,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  is  the 
niece  of  Juliette  (nicknamed  Daisy)  Low.  Tlte  other,  Mrs.  Shultz, 
came  to  know  her  almost  as  well  through  talking  to  members  of  her 
family  and  others  who  knew  her,  and  through  the  voluminous  letters 
and  papers  of  this  literate  family. 

Much  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Daisy’s  mother,  Eleanor  (Nellie) 
Kinzie  Gordon,  and  the  interesting  Gordon  family.  As  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  city’s  leading  citizens,  Nellie  is  remembered  as  a  delightful 
hostess  and  an  unpredictable  person  with  sparkling  wit. 

If  the  book  has  a  hero,  it  is  William  Washington  Gordon,  father 
of  Daisy  and  husband  of  Nellie,  “the  quiet  little  Southern  gentleman 
who  expurgated  hatred  and  bitterness  from  his  heart,  and  served 
loyally  the  government  he  had  once  fought.’’ 

Daisy’s  story  begins  before  her  birth,  with  the  Savannah  background 
of  her  father  and  the  frontier  background  of  her  mother.  Much  of  the 
latter  is  taken  from  Wau-Bun,  a  classic  account  of  Chicago  and  the 
Northwest,  written  by  Nellie’s  mother,  Juliette  Magill  Kinzie.  Through 
these  reminiscences  and  the  family  letters  one  gets  a  picture  of  tne 
two  indomitable  and  courageous  ladies  who  were  Daisy’s  mother  and 
grandmother.  With  such  a  heritage  Daisy  was  destined  for  a  place 
above  the  ordinary. 

The  Gvil  War  brought  more  than  its  share  of  heartaches  to  the 
Gordons  for  Nellie’s  people  were  Northerners  and  many  of  her  men¬ 
folk  served  in  the  Union  Army.  Never  for  a  moment,  however,  did 
Nellie  swerve  in  her  loyalty  to  her  hu^and  in  the  Confederate  Army 
and  to  her  adopted  Southland.  As  with  most  Southern  families,  life 
was  hard  during  war  and  reconstruction.  This  was  the  period  of 
Daisy’s  childhood. 

In  happier  times  her  girlhood  and  schooling  were  typical  of  the 
well-to-do  Southern  far^y  and  her  marriage  to  William  Mackay 
Low,  a  wealdiy  young  Ai^lo-American,  appeared  to  be  a  fairy-tale 
ending. 

The  book  presents  a  glamorous  picture  of  the  life  of  the  young 
couple  in  England— famous  country  nouses,  titled  Englishmen,  presen¬ 
tation  at  Court,  fabulous  parties.  But  it  did  not  last,  and  nothing  is 
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concealed  in  the  account  of  the  break-up  of  the  marriage  which  was 
not  finally  settled  until  Willie  Low’s  death. 

It  was  during  this  unhappy  time  that  Daisy  met  General  Sir  Robert 
Baden-Powell  and  became  interested  in  Im  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Guides.  She  had  at  last  met  her  destiny;  after  she  returned  to  Sa¬ 
vannah  to  make  her  home  she  organized  a  group  of  Girl  Guides,  later 
changed  to  Girl  Scouts.  The  book  traces  the  movement  from  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  Savannah  into  its  nationwide  development  as  the  Girl 
&outs  of  America.  This  great  organization  is  a  fitting  monument  to 
a  remarkable  woman. 

Mrs.  Low  was  no  “plaster  saint’’;  she  was  an  interesting  eccentric. 
Fascinating  stories  about  her  sdll  make  entertaining  conversation  in 
Savannah  gatherings.  To  those  who  knew  her,  whether  they  liked 
her  or  not,  she  is  unforgettable.  To  a  new  generation  of  Savannahians 
and  to  the  world  at  lai^  she  has  come  alive  again  in  Lady  from 
Savannah. 

The  Gordon  family  left  a  wealth  of  papers— letters,  reminiscences, 
diaries,  journals,  busmess  papers.  Except  for  those  which  some  of 
the  family  have,  the  papers  are  divided  between  the  Geoi^  Historical 
Society  and  the  Southern  Historical  Collection  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  authors  used  these  papers  very  effectively  in 
writing  the  book. 

It  is  regrettable  that  such  a  fine  book  is  marred  with  a  few  errors; 
e.  g.,  Abercrombie  for  Abercom  Street;  the  Chatham  Artillery  found¬ 
ing  date  as  1777  instead  of  1786. 

Luxa  M.  Hawes 

Director 

Georgia  Historical  Society 

Georgians  in  Profile.  Historical  Essays  in  Honor  of  Ellis  Merton 
Coulter.  Edited  by  Horace  Montgomery.  (Athens,  University  of 
Georgia  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xii,  387.  %6.oo). 

Ellis  Merton  Coulter,  retiring  after  forty  years  of  teaching  and 
writing  history  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  must  find  deep  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  fact  that  fourteen  of  his  former  students  have  dedicated 
to  him  a  collection  of  essays  under  the  title,  Georgians  in  Profile. 
In  sketching  the  profiles  of  fourteen  men  and  one  woman  who  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  colony  and  state  of  Georgia,  these 
authors  sketch,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  profile  of  their  teacher.  The 
consistent  thread  of  excellent  historical  scholarship  runs  through  the 
more  than  a  million  words  on  Georgia  and  Southern  history  from 
the  pen  of  this  busy  and  able  teacher.  Though  the  degree  of  merit 
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in  literary  style  varies  among  the  contributors  to  this  volume,  they 
all  reflect  the  high  standard  of  historical  writing  which  Coulter  has 
taught  over  the  years.  Thus,  we  see  through  his  students  the  profile 
of  one  who,  himself,  has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  his  adopted 
state,  and  to  the  South  as  well.  His  many  books,  articles,  and  edited 
works  will  increase  in  the  free  years  ahead  when  class  lectures  and 
departmental  duties  will  not  bind  him.  And,  what  must  give  him 
added  satisfaction,  the  publications  will  multiply  through  the  con¬ 
tinued  w’riting  of  the  students  inspired  and  taught  by  him. 

The  subjects  chosen  by  the  contributors  to  Georgians  in  Profile 
also  reflect  Coulter’s  influence.  Most  of  his  own  writings  deal  with 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  so  do  the  subjects  chosen  by  the  authors 
of  this  book,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four  and  the  last  one. 
The  Earl  of  Egmont,  by  Ruth  and  Albert  Saye,  Henry  Ellis,  by  W.  W. 
Abbot,  Sir  James  Wright,  by  Kenneth  Coleman,  and  Anthony  Stokes, 
by  Alexander  Lawrence  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century;  and  Hoke 
Smith,  by  John  Chalmers  Vinson,  belongs  to  the  twentieth.  Dr.  S. 
Walter  Martin,  now  President  of  Emory  University,  writes  the  essay 
on  Henry  Plant,  the  expressman  and  railroad  pioneer  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  who  died  in  1899.  Rebecca  Felton,  reformer,  reached  full  statue 
in  the  present  century.  If  she  had  died  the  same  year  Plant  died  she 
would  have  gone  down  in  histo^  only  as  a  fighting  reformer;  but 
had  her  life  ended  then,  at  sixty-five  years  instead  of  ninety-five,  she 
would  not  have  become  the  first  woman  to  sit  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  rural  Georgia  would  not  have  read  her  sage  advice  in  the 
Atlanta  Semi-Weekly  Journal  for  two  decades.  It  is  only  of  her  life 
as  a  columnist  that  John  Talmadge  writes.  We  do  not  see  the  complete 
Rebecca  Latimer  Felton.  The  sketches  of  the  other  subjects  are  more 
comprehensive,  though,  of  necessity,  short. 

This  reviewer  would  have  approved  of  the  addition  of  a  few  other 
nineteenth  century  Georgians,  such  as  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Robert 
Toombs,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  to  name  only  three.  Nevertheless, 
Professor  Horace  Montgomery,  the  able  editor  of  this  attractive  book, 
has  chosen  wisely  both  subjects  and  writers.  Merritt  Pound,  the 
biographer  of  Brajamin  Hawkins,  made  the  transition  from  the 
eighteenth  century  with  his  essay  on  the  Indian  agent  who  died  at  the 
Flint  River  Agency  in  1816.  James  C.  Bonner  writes  on  William 
McIntosh,  from  whose  wounds  flowed  Scotch  and  Indian  blood  when 
unfriendly  chiefs  killed  him  on  the  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee. 

Wilson  Lumpkin,  John  McPherson  Berrien,  Hopkins  Holsey,  and 
Charles  J.  Jenkins,  Jr.  who  follow  in  succession,  and  their  authors 
are,  respectively,  Robert  G.  McPherson,  C.  Jay  Smith,  Jr.,  Horace 
Montgomery,  and  Olive  Shadgett.  There  is  some  overbpping  between 
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some  of  these  essays,  as  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
and  the  Convention  on  the  Compromise  of  1850.  But  this  does  not 
weaken  the  volume.  Rather,  each  writer  reinforces  the  themes  by 
playing  variations  on  them,  as  in  a  well  balanced  symphony  orchestra. 

Claud  Green  does  a  unique  thing  in  combining  in  one  essay  Charles 
C  Jones,  Jr.  and  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  one  a  lawyer-historian  and 
the  other  a  poet.  These  two  men  were  brought  together  through  a 
common  literary  taste  at  a  time  when  the  literary  field  was  about 
as  barren  as  were  the  pine  lands  around  Augusta. 

Nine  of  the  contributors  are  members  of  the  faculty  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia.  All  but  one  of  the  fourteen  are  in  the  academic 
world.  The  one  exception  is  Alexander  Lawrence,  a  Savannah  at¬ 
torney,  who  is  keeping  up  the  writing  tradition  inspired  by  Coulter. 
He  is  the  author  of  Storm  Over  Savannah  and  other  books  and  articles 
on  local  history.  Seven  of  the  contributors  teach  history,  three  are  in 
political  science,  two  in  English,  and  one  is  a  universi^  president. 

Georgians  in  Profile  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  a  scholar  widely  ac¬ 
claimed  as  a  state  and  regional  historian.  Furthermore,  the  book  will 
enhance  the  position  of  its  authors  in  the  field  of  historical  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists.  Edited  by  Norman  Cox  and 
Judson  B.  Allen.  (2  vols.,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Broadman  Press,  1958. 
P.  xxviii,  748,  804.  Illustrations.  $16.50). 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists  is  the  nwst  important  and 
significant  publication  for  Southern  Baptists  that  has  appeared  in  the 
past  fifty  years.  It  takes  up  in  alphabetical  order  historical  data,  per¬ 
taining  to  all  phases  of  work  of  Southern  Baptists  in  general  and  of 
each  member  state  of  the  Convention  in  particular.  It  was  compiled 
under  the  supervision  of  an  Editorial  Committee,  headed  by  Dr. 
Norman  Cox  as  managing  editor  and  Mr.  Judson  B.  Allen  as  associate 
editor.  Almost  1000  writers  contributed  to  this  monumental  work 
of  1552  pages.  Four  areas  of  Southern  Baptist  activities  are  covered: 
Background  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Woman’s  Missionary 
Union,  and  the  data  for  each  member  state  of  the  Convention.  The 
writing  for  each  state  was  done  under  the  si^rvision  of  a  state 
editor.  The  editor  for  Georgia  was  Dr.  Spencer  B.  King,  Head  of  the 
History  Department  of  Mercer  University.  About  125  writers  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Georgia  material.  The  work  is  remarkably  uniform 
in  the  handling  of  materials  due  to  careful  coordination  and  editing 
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of  various  sections.  In  addition  to  its  valuable  data  on  such  topics 
as  Baptist  Beliefs,  Educational  Institutions,  Associations  within  each 
state  and  similar  topics  too  numerous  to  mention,  the  biographical 
sketches  are  of  especial  value.  While  no  documentation  is  given  in 
the  work,  the  articles  were  documented  when  written  and  an  edition 
on  microfilm  makes  available  to  the  research  student  the  sources  from 
which  the  dau  was  gathered.  It  is  a  valuable  reference  tool  not  only 
for  Southern  Baptists  but  for  all  research  libraries. 

Charles  H.  Stone 
Mercer  University  Library 

George  Whitefield,  Wayfaring  Witness.  By  Stuart  C.  Henry.  (New 
York:  Abingdon  Press,  1957.  Pp.  224.  $3.75). 

George  Whitefield  was,  indeed,  a  ‘Svayfaring  witness,”  for  he  made 
seven  trips  to  America,  preached  18,000  sermons— the  last  only  a  few 
hours  before  his  death— and  now  lies  buried  under  the  pulpit  of  Old 
South  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newbvuryport,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
a  mighty  force  in  the  same  movement  which  John  Wesley  converted 
into  Methodism,  and  strangely  enough  both  Whitefield  and  Wesley 
were  more  intimately  associated  with  the  colony  of  Georgia  than  with 
any  other  part  of  America. 

Whitefield  is  best  remembered  in  Georgia  for  the  part  he  played 
in  establishing  the  Bethesda  Orphan  School,  near  Savannah,  and  for 
his  long  continuing  interest  in  it.  Later  on  he  sought  to  make  it  a 
college,  but  his  standing  with  the  Church  of  England  was  so  pre¬ 
carious  that  he  was  never  able  to  get  a  charter,  although  the  colonial 
authorities  were  much  in  favor  of  advancing  the  school  into  a  college. 

Whitefield  was  a  colorful  character  both  in  physical  appearance 
and  in  eloouent  oratory.  Though  emerging  from  a  lowly  tavern-keeper 
family  and  given  in  his  days  of  fame  to  ircalling  with  shame  his  eairiy 
life  of  wickedness  (probably  greatly  exaggerated  for  pulpit  effect), 
he  was  duly  proud  of  his  accomplishments  and  dressed  the  part.  He 
was  almost  constantly  in  some  turmoil  of  disputation  with  the  Anglican 
churchmen,  brought  on  largely  by  his  sharp  tongue  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  refusal  to  conform  to  the  Anglican  rituaL 

The  author,  a  professor  in  the  department  of  religion  in  Southern 
Methodist  University,  has  in  this  book  presented  Whitefield  frankly 
and  realistically,  neither  praising  him  nor  blaming  him  unduly.  He 
has  presented  both  the  man  and  his  religious  principles  in  a  scholariy, 
interesting,  and  objective  fashion. 
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The  Rebel  Shore.  The  Story  of  Uftton  Sea  Power  in  the  Civil  War. 
By  James  M.  Merrill.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1957.  Pp. 
X,  246.  Illustrations.  $4*75)> 

The  author,  who  knows  the  sea  from  having  drifted  in  it  for  three 
days  after  his  ship  had  been  torpedoed  in  the  Second  World  War, 
aim  knows  the  sea  from  having  waded  through  a  good  many  his¬ 
torical  documents,  some  of  which  were  no  dryer  than  the  waters  of 
the  South  Pacific.  For  he  has  written  a  stirring  sea  ale— all  true  and 
about  the  late  Qvil  War,  which  is  being  made  almost  as  vivid  now 
through  a  deluge  of  books  about  it,  as  it  was  through  shot  and  shell 
almost  a  century  ago.  And  Professor  Merrill,  for  he  is  now  on  the 
History  faculty  of  Whittier  College,  in  California,  writes  in  a  style, 
if  not  of  the  run-to-the-rescue  variety,  at  least  liberally  sprinkled  with 
such  expressions  as  “hatched”  for  made,  “pushed”  for  elected, 
“pounced”  for  atacked,  “snafued”  for  whatever  the  most  recent 
dictionaries  define  it  as  meaning,  and  such  other  words  as  “divvied  up,” 
“dashed,”  “bagged,”  “slammed,”  “waddled,”  and  so  on. 

The  title  of  this  book  saves  the  author  from  being  charged  with 
having  left  out  the  most  thrilling  part  of  the  war  on  the  water, 
thou^  not  very  complimentary  to  the  Union  Sea  Power— the  amazing 
cruise  of  the  Alabama  and  the  equally  amazing  cruise  of  the  Shenan¬ 
doah.  But  these  Confederate  men-of-war  were  careful  to  keep  away 
from  the  Rebel  Shore,  and  therefore,  out  of  Professor  Merrill’s  story. 
But  with  Secreary  Gideon  Welles  and  his  assistant  Gusavus  Fox, 
and  such  admirals  and  commanders  as  Du  Pont,  Farragut,  and  Porter, 
Professor  Merrill  gives  the  Rebels  a  hard  time  along  the  Gulf  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboards  from  Galveston  to  the  Virginia  capes,  but  he 
does  not  penetrate  the  Confederacy  up  its  rivers  beyond  its  shores. 
Several  other  recent  books  have  attempted  to  do  this. 

Baltimore.  A  Picture  History y  i8j8-ipjS  (With  a  Prologue).  Oim- 
menary  by  Francis  F.  Beime.  Compiled  under  the  Auspices  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society.  A  Centennial  Project  of  Hutzler 
Brothers  Co.  (New  York:  Hastings  House,  1957.  Pp.  vi,  154.  End 
papers.  S5.00). 

Baltimore  is  a  distinguished  city  and  one  with  a  distinct  personality, 
as  shown  both  in  its  h^orical  and  architectural  developments.  Though 
three  efforts  were  made  to  found  Baltimore  at  three  different  locations 
before  it  finally  took  root,  it  showed  no  lack  of  vigor  thereafter;  for 
it  was  the  third  largest  city  in  the  nation  for  sometime  and  is  today 
the  sixth  in  size.  Its  cultural  growth  has  been  replete  with  gifts  from 
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such  benefactors  as  George  Peabody,  Enoch  Pratt,  and  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins.  It  has  produced  or  harbored  such  men  as  Ednr  Allan  Poe, 
Francis  Scott  Key,  Edwin  Booth,  and  H.  L.  Mencken.  "Hie  first  bishops 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  Methodist  Church  were  consecrated 
in  Baltimore.  A  Frenchman  thought  that  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  America  were  to  be  found  in  Baltimore,  and  another  Frenchman, 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  married  one  of  them  and  then  gave  her  up  for  a 
throne  in  Europe,  and  to  even  the  score  a  British  king  gave  up  his 
throne  for  a  Baltimore  beauty. 

Architectually  Baltimore  is  famous  even  among  the  illiterate  for  its 
row  houses  with  white  steps  and  for  its  many  monuments— its  fa¬ 
miliar  name  being  the  “Monumental  City.”  Among  the  connoiseurs 
of  architecture  it  bears  a  respectable  reputation.  The  hundreds  of 
pictures  in  this  book  give  some  indication  of  the  city’s  architectural 
grandeur— though  these  pictures  are  in  no  wise  intended  as  a  study  of 
architecture. 

Accompanying  the  pictures  are  descriptive  narratives  to  carry  the 
spectators  through  an  explanation  of  each  picture  as  well  as  to  give 
an  understanding  of  Baltimore’s  development  to  the  present. 

July,  i86^.  By  Irving  Werstein.  (New  York:  Julian  Messner,  Inc., 
1957.  Pp.  252.  Illustrations.  $3.95). 

This  is  a  vivid  account  of  those  five  days  of  rioting  which  took 
place  in  New  York  City  following  July  ii,  1863,  when  conscription 
was  first  begun.  It  was  only  a  week  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
troops  who  had  played  a  part  in  that  conflict  were  hurried  to  New 
York  to  put  down  the  mob. 

The  outbreak  was  participated  in  largely  by  immigrants,  mostly 
Irish,  who  had  fled  their  homeland  after  the  potato  famine,  and  who 
believed  that  conscription  was  not  being  honestly  carried  out.  The 
wheel  of  fortune,  used  in  drawing  numbers  for  the  conscripts,  they 
thought,  was  being  so  rigged  as  to  put  mostly  Democrats  and  immi¬ 
grants  into  the  army.  And,  of  course,  as  Negroes  were  not  yet  being 
used  as  soldiers,  they  would  fall  into  the  jobs  which  the  conscripts 
would  leave  vacant.  And  as  the  rioters  had  already  been  in  competition 
with  Negroes  for  work  around  the  docks  and  elsewhere,  their  special 
anger  was  vented  on  Negroes. 

Though  this  book  provides  exciting  reading,  it  is  neither  straight 
history  nor  historical  fiction.  It  falls  somewhere  between,  but  more 
strict  history  than  imaginative  fiction.  The  general  impression  the  book 
gives  is  true,  and  its  only  departure  from  the  canons  of  strict  his¬ 
torical  composition,  is  the  improvised  conversations  that  take  place 
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and  the  fictitious  names  of  some  of  the  actors.  This  book  could  have 
been  made  just  as  interesting  and  certainly  more  valuable  had  it 
adhered  stripy  to  the  facts  throughout— there  was  drama  enough 
in  these  New  York  draft  riots  for  any  one  book. 

This  Was  Andersonville.  By  John  McElroy.  Edited  widi  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Roy  Meredith.  (New  York:  McDowell,  Obolensky,  Inc^ 
1957.  Pp.  xlii,  355.  Illustrations  and  maps.  $12.50). 

If  the  story  inside  this  book  were  as  beautiful  as  the  book  itself, 
it  should  be  as  acceptable  a  Christmas  present  as  anyone  wanting  a 
book,  might  receive.  But  alas,  it  is  the  story  of  prison  life— bad  any¬ 
where,  anytime— and  of  life  in  the  worst  mismanaged  of  all  the  Con¬ 
federate  prisons.  It  was  written  by  a  Union  prisoner  in  Andersonville, 
who  had  been  a  newspaperman  before  the  war  and  an  able  writer.  His 
narrative  appeared  soon  after  the  war,  Hrst  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Toledo,  Ohio,  Blade,  and  in  1879  brought  out  in  book  form  and  en¬ 
titled  Andersonville,  A  Story  of  Rebel  Military  Prisons,  Fifteen  Months 
a  Guest  of  the  So^alled  Southern  Confederacy,  A  Private  Soldier^ s 
Experience  in  Richmond,  Andersonville,  Savannah,  Millen,  Blackshear, 
and  Florence. 

McElroy’s  narrative  is  a  fiercely  hostile  account  of  Andersonville 
and  all  things  Southern,  and  can  not  be  taken  as  a  reliable  historical 
document.  And  yet  the  editor  says  in  his  introduction  that  McElroy’s 
description  of  Andersonville  was  “true  in  every  sense,”  but  strangely 
in  the  next  paragraph  he  affirms  that  McElroy  “was  extremely 
biased,”  and  that  he  “obviously  made  erroneous  statements  in  the 
heat  of  anger  at  his  captors.”  These  the  editor  claims  to  have  cor¬ 
rected  in  footnotes. 

Manifestly  the  editor,  Roy  Meredith,  has  little  conception  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism,  though  he  is  eminently  able  as  an  art  critic  and 
designer  of  beautiful  books.  His  introduction  may  well  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  same  expression  which  he  used  to  describe  McElroy’s 
book— a  “curious  narrative.” 

Storm  over  Sumter.  The  Opening  Engagement  of  the  Civil  War. 
By  Roy  Meredith.  (New  Yoik:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1957.  Pp- 
214.  Illustrations,  map,  end  papers.  $3.95). 

This  book  begins  with  raising  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  Fort 
Sumter  four  years  after  it  had  beCT  brought  down  by  the  Confederate 
attack  on  April  12,  1861.  Manifestly  a  narrative  of  214  pages  could 
hardly  go  into  such  detail  as  to  devote  all  those  pages  to  an  engage- 
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ment  which  began  about  4: 30  in  the  morning  and  ended  the  next  day 
at  7  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  two  of  the 
sixteen  chapters  deal  with  the  actual  bombardment  and  the  defense. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  what  led  up  to  the  bombard¬ 
ment,  the  hauling  down  the  flag,  and  the  hoisting  it  again  four  years 
later. 

The  story  is  exciting  and  well  told,  though  there  is  little  that  is 
new.  In  fact  there  is  only  a  sketchy  account  of  the  events,  negotiations 
of  the  cloak-and-dagger  variety  and  otherwise,  that  preceded  the 
bombardment.  Did  Lincoln  maneuver  the  Confederates  into  firing  on 
the  fort  and  beat  them  in  any  supposed  attempt  of  theirs  to  induce 
Major  Anderson  to  fire  the  first  shot— “to  trap  him  into  firing  the 
first  shot,”  as  expressed  on  the  book’s  jacket  but  not  much  elaborated 
in  the  narrative?  As  this  book  is  an  exercise  in  constructing  an  interest¬ 
ing  descriptive  narrative  more  than  a  historical  criticism,  the  author 
may  be  forgiven  for  not  using  (at  least,  not  listing  in  his  bibliography) 
Tilley’s  Lincoln  Takes  Command  and  Potter’s  Lincoln  and  his  Party 
in  the  Secession  Crisis. 

Escape  from  Reconstruction.  By  W.  C.  Nunn.  (Fort  Worth,  Texas; 
Leo  Potishman  Foundation,  Texas  Christian  University,  1956.  Pp.  140. 
Illustrations,  $2.50). 

An  interesting  but  little-known  bit  of  Reconstruction  history  of  the 
South  is  the  flight  of  a  iew  thousand  former  Confederates  to  the 
republics  south  of  the  kio  Grande.  The  principal  countries  to  which 
they  went  were  Mexico  and  Brazil.  This  book  deals  with  those  who 
went  to  Mexico.  Some  left  their  former  homes  because  they  could 
not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  role  of  the  conquered;  others,  to  es¬ 
cape  arrest. 

It  was  much  easier  to  get  to  Mexico  than  to  the  other  republics; 
and  there  was  the  additional  advantage  of  a  friendly  government  under 
the  control  of  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  principal  settlements  were 
at  Carlota  and  Tuxpan.  Within  three  years  the  Confederate  venture 
in  Mexico  had  about  run  its  course.  In  1867  Maximilian  was  over¬ 
thrown,  captured,  and  shot;  and,  thus,  was  brought  to  an  end  the 
friendly  government  which  had  promoted  these  settlements.  Additional 
reasons  tot  the  break-up  were:  sickness  and  death  brought  on  by 
unfamiliar  climatic  conditions,  disputes  over  land  titles,  raids  by 
bandits,  and  homesickness  even  for  a  region  which  only  shortly  before 
had  app>eared  so  unattractive. 

Professor  Nunn  has  used  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  for  the  most 
part  newspapers,  magazine  articles,  and  diplomatic  correspondence. 
He  located  no  collections  of  letters  written  back  by  the  emigres.  At 
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the  end  of  the  book  he  has  appended  a  list  of  all  available  names  of 
those  who  went  to  Mexico,  and  a  bibliography. 

Brarm  and  the  Iconoclast.  By  Charles  Carver.  (Austin:  University  of 
Texas  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xviii,  196.  Frontispiece,  illustrations.  $3.95). 

William  Cowper  Brann,  bom  in  Illinois,  turned  up  in  Texas  in  the 
1890s  and  stirred  up  such  a  storm  by  his  writings  in  his  Iconoclast, 
that  after  being  kidnapped  and  mobbed  a  few  times,  he  was  killed  in 
a  pistol  battle  on  the  streets  of  Waco  in  1898.  Brann  is  a  little  hard 
to  make  out;  he  had  his  bitter  enemies  and  his  devoted  friends— and 
even  as  late  as  1958  he  was  sdll  remembered  in  various  ways.  That  he 
was  reckless  in  his  attacks  is  plain  enough;  that  he  thought  he  was 
serving  truth,  helping  the  down-trodden  and  showing  up  shams  may 
be  doubted.  He  disliked  Negroes  and  supponed  Catholics,  though  he 
himself  was  a  son  of  a  Pre^yterian  preacher.  It  is  probable  tlut  he 
did  not  like  any  Baptists,  but  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  he  most 
viciously  hated  the  Baptists  who  ran  Baylor  University— and  the 
school  itself,  despite  his  statements  to  the  contrary.  There  were  hardly 
any  limits  to  the  intensity  of  his  wrath  or  the  venom  of  his  pen  in 
dealing  with  the  case  of  the  Brazilian  girl  whom  Brann  claimed  was 
led  astray  by  someone  closely  associated  with  Baylor  University. 

His  Iconoclast  at  the  height  of  its  popularity  was  read  in  almost 
every  country  under  the  sun  where  English  was  understood.  This 
one-man  monthly  publication  at  this  time  had  a  circulation  of  120,000 
copi«. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  written  well  enough  the  part  that 
came  from  his  pen,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  quota¬ 
tions  (pages  long  in  many  instances)  from  the  Iconoclast.  This  fact 
suggests  that  it  might  have  been  better  had  the  author  edited  with 
proper  explanations  and  bridging  of  gaps  the  most  important  ports 
of  Brann’s  writings. 

Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Americas.  By  Wilbur  Devcreux  Jones.  Fore¬ 
word  by  Marjorie  Lady  Pentland.  (University  of  Georgia  Mono¬ 
graphs,  No.  3.  Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xii, 
loi.  $2.00). 

Except  for  Professor  Jones’  own  articles,  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  Lord  Aberdeen’s  American  policies  during  his  term  as  Con¬ 
servative  Foreign  Minister,  1841-46.  This  period  witnessed  a  series 
of  knotty  American  problems  for  Great  Britain:  the  Maine  and 
Oregon  boundary  disputes  with  the  U.  S.;  British  intervention  in 
the  La  Plata  quarrel  between  Argentina  and  Uruguay;  Texas  in¬ 
dependence  and  the  War  between  Mexico  and  the  U.  S.  Through 
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extensive  use  of  private  papers  as  well  as  published  documents. 
Dr.  Jones  sheds  valuable  light  on  each  of  these  incidents;  and  he 
argues  ably  for  a  more  favorable  estimate  of  the  man  often  dismissed 
as  merely  the  lack-lustre  successor  to  Palmerston. 

Joseph  J.  Mathews 

Emory  University 

A  Family  Genealogy.  Compiled  by  William  Henry  Beck,  III.  (Grif¬ 
fin,  Ga.:  Privately  printed,  1958.  Pp.  343.  $5.00). 

“The  object  of  this  text  is  to  acquaint  the  present,  the  older,  the 
new  generation  with  this  great  family  of  ours,  ’  says  William  Henry 
Beck,  III,  the  author  of  this  work.  The  books  covers  the  history 
of  fourteen  families  and  is  divided  into  three  family  groups:  I,  Rei^ 
Baskin,  Harkness,  Carmichael,  and  Lester  families;  it,  Andrews,  Hark- 
ness,  Carmichael,  and  Beck  families;  III,  Bruce-Cox,  Greene,  Brown, 
White,  and  Daniel  families. 

This  volume  has  the  app>earance  of  being  accurate,  one  of  the  finest 
qualities  possible  for  any  family  lineage.  The  author  is  young,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  his  next  work  will  include  a  good  index  and  more 
documentation,  and  a  better  numbering  system.  This  book  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  ever-increasing  number  of  genealogical  researchers. 

Bess  D.  Stanley 

Savannah,  Georgia 

Early  Records  of  Taliaferro  County,  Georgia,  by  Alvin  Mell  Lunce- 
ford,  Jr.  is  a  mimeographed  booklet,  in  flexible  binding,  containing 
126  pages.  It  was  privately  brought  out  in  1956,  but  it  will  in  1958 
be  published  in  printed  form.  It  is  of  sp)ecial  value  to  genealogists,  as 
it  is  made  up  entirely,  except  a  preface,  a  few  explanations  and  four 
illustrations,  of  the  names  of  persons  ap{>earing  on  the  roster  of  militia¬ 
men  in  1827,  the  Cherokee  land  and  gold  lotteries,  marriage  records 
to  1 888,  and  will  records  to  1956.  TTiere  is  an  index  to  the  will 
records.  Taliaferro  County  was  created  in  December,  1825  and  its 
records  began  the  following  year. 

Recent  reprints  from  the  National  Genealogical  Quarterly  are 
Special  Publications  Number  14  (General  Aids  to  Genealogical  Re¬ 
search,  50  pages,  $2.50  or  1 1.50  to  members  of  the  Genealogical  So¬ 
ciety);  Number  15  (Special  Aids  to  Genealogical  Research  on  South¬ 
ern  Families,  106,  plus  16,  plus  3  pages,  $3.00  or  $2.00  to  members 
of  the  Genealogical  Society);  Number  16  (Special  Aids  to  Genealogi¬ 
cal  Research  in  Northeastern  and  Central  States,  70  pages,  $3.00  or 
$2.00  to  members  of  the  Genealogical  Society);  and  NunAer  17 
(Genealogy,  Handmaid  of  History,  by  Lester  J.  Cappon,  9  pages, 
$1.00  or  50  cents  to  members  of  the  Gealogical  Society).  These  pub¬ 
lications  may  be  secured  from  the  National  Genealogical  Society,  1921 
Sunderland  Place,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C 
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aa  Addraaa  dtUoored  heforo  tho  Booiotg  oa  tho  ith  of  Dooomhor,  liil  0.80 

Jaekaon,  Henry  K_  fha  Intoroot  aad  Bffieionoit  of  Woouin  km  tho  Dorolop 
moot  of  lAtorotort  aad  Art;  Addreaa  dcHcored  ot  tho  Annual  JUtoUng, 
/ahruary  lllh,  iit$ _ _ _ _ _ 0A8 

Oaoryla  Biotorieol  Booietp  Library,  J878 _ _ _ 1.80 

Tfib  Aaalaaraary  Meport  Contofntmg  Annual  Roporto  of  Offtooro,  Addraaaea, 
BihUoprophp  of  tho  Booietp,  Hot  of  Offierro  aad  Mtmhero,  Comotttotlon 
aad  By  Lama,  Ao«a  of  Imoorporotiom,  uUo  Telfoir'o  Truot  Bead,  oto.,  1814  0.78 


'  ImoorporotUm, 


naual  Roporto  of  Offiooro.AMroooto, 
>/  Offierro  aad  Jfnabera,  Conotitotlon 
uUo  Telfoir'o  Truot  Bead,  oto.,  1814  I 


Oaoryia  HialaHoal  Booiotp  Aaaala  /or  ifii,  Itti  /aaludlap  Annual  Baparla 

a/  0/,*loarf,  ate.,  each _ 0.88 

Ifaekall.  W.  W.,  Romurho  at  tho  79th  Analoaraary,  1818 _ _  OBS 

Barclay,  Anthony,  Wttdo't  Bummer  Rooo:  An  Authaalla  Aeeennt  of  tho 
OHyIn,  Mpoterp,  mod  Bmplonation  of  R.  B.  Wllda'a  Allayed  FtopioHom, 

Sarannah,  1871.  Bound  _ 2.08 

Cnbonnd  _ 1.80 

Jackaen,  Henry  B.,  Amarlean  Loyally:  Woohington  Founder,  Wohoter  Rm- 
pouudar  of  tho  Fodorol  Conotitution  t  on  Addreoo  DeUverrd  Anna  it, 
itti  duHny  OomoooHoemont  eooroiooo  ot  tho  Uniooroitp  of  Ooorpio _ 0.28 

Jonea.  C.  C.,  ed..  Biego  of  Booonnoh  la  t779,  aa  BraeHbad  In  ^iro  Vontom- 
P'tronoooto  Jommolo  of  French  Offieero  of  tho  Fleet  of  Count 
Albany,  1874 — Without  Index  - - - - - - - - - iO.OO 

lAimpkla,  WUaon.  Romovol  of  tho  Ohorohro  Indiana  from  Oaoryia,  i  cola _ 8.00 

WANTED 

By  exchange  the  f»llowlns  numberu  of  the  Ororgia  Biotorieol  June. 

1018;  Mar..  1821;  Mar_  Sept.,  Dee_  1922;  Mar.,  Sept..  _-c..  IQ-lki  Mar_ 
June.  1024;  Mar..  June.  Dee..  1923:  June,  Dec.  1828;  JuDfc  Sept_  Dec., 
1828;  Mar_  lOU;  Mar^  1882;  June,  1058;  June,  1857. 


Addreaa  all  commnnlcationa  to  Librarian,  Georgia  Hleotrlcal  Society,  Sarannah, 

Georgia 


